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PREFACE. 




jHE Port and Town of Leith present a field 
rich in historical, traditional, and antiquarian 
treasures. Many old authors — Maitland, 
Kincaid, and others — have handed down to 
posterity the history of its rise, progress, and trade 
importance. 

In 1827, Mr Alexander Campbell published what- 
ever was valuable and interesting as collected from 
former historians, a volume entitled " Tales, Traditions, 
and Antiquities of Leith, with Notices of its Trade 
and Commerce, &c." 

In 1851, Dr D. H. Robertson, a native of Leith, 
published his interesting archaeological work, "The 
Sculptured Stones of Leith, &c.'^ 

In 1853, Mr William Hutchison, author of "Flying 
Shots," published "Tales and Traditions of Leith," 
with notices of its antiquities. In 1865, Mr Charles 
Drummond, bookseller, published a new and revised 
edition of Hutchison's work. 

The following pages are humbly submitted to the 
public, in the hope that they may be found readable 
and interesting. 



13 Glengyle Terrace, 
Edinburgh, i383. 
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THE SHORE. 




HEN a person in the present day walks along 
the Quay or Shore of Leith, he cannot but 
be struck with the absence of vessels. If half- 
a-dozen or so are lying along the quayside, 
from the top of the Coalhill to the lower drawbridge, it is 
an exception to the ordinary state of matters. Such was 
not the case long ago. It may be interesting at the 
present day to note some particulars of Leith fifty to 
sixty years ago, and some stories connected with the 
town in 1826 and some years afterwards, which came 
under the notice of the writer. For a very long period 
of years before 1826, the Shore of Leith was the 
principal quay for discharging and loading vessels, 
especially coasters. The new dock, as it was then 
called, was only finished in 1806. The Coalhill, as its 
name imports, was the quay where coal cargoes were 
discharged. Between the upper drawbridge, and the 
lower one, the Newcastle and Hull traders, the three 
London companies, and the Inverness one had their 
berths. The Glasgow and Greenock tug-boats lay on 
the north side. The Lerwick trader, the Fidelity^ 
a stout, trig, full-rigged schooner (Captain Aim), used 
to lie on the north side of the Coalhill, next to Innes's 
shipbuilding yard. A busy place the Shore of Leith 
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2 REMINISCENCES OF LEITH. 

was in those days on the arrival and departure of the 
London and other smacks. The London and Leith 
Old Shipping Company, which was originally a 
Berwick one, was transferred to Leith in the beginning 
of the century. Long ago the goods from London to 
Leith, &c., were carted from Berwick by waggons with 
three or four horses in a string, or transhipped from 
Berwick to Leith in small craft, which must have made 
the charges on them for freight and carriage very 
costly, and the long transit very inconvenient to 
merchants. Persons going to London by sea in those 
days had to go to Berwick and take shipping there in 
the Berwick smacks. The Berwick shipmasters and 
their descendants long continued to navigate the 
vessels of the Old Shipping Company. The Berwick 
names of Nesbitt, Crabb, Johnston, Charters, Crow, 
&c., were long known in Leith. The smacks were 
stout-built ships of 140 to 180 tons register, able to 
stand very heavy seas. They had a tall thick mast 
with a heavy running-out bowsprit, and a very large 
mainsail. They made quick passages with a fair wind, 
but were sometimes two to three weeks on the passage 
when contrary winds blew. Six to nine of them have 
been known to have come into the harbour on a change 
of wind in one tide. During the war times they were 
well armed, and carried six 18-pound carronades and 
two 4-pound guns. 

It is recorded that the Old Shipping Company*s 
smack the Queen Charlotte (Captain Nesbitt) was once 
attacked by a French privateer, of fourteen guns, 
betwixt Cromar and the Spurn. Captain Nesbitt and 
his crew, aided by his passengers, stood bravely and 
manfully to their guns, and gave the Frenchman such a 
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THE SHORE. 3 

warm reception that he was obh'ged to sheer off. 
Captain Nesbitt and one of the crew were wounded. 
The Old Shipping Company, along with the under- 
writers and owners of goods on board, presented 
Captain Nesbitt with one hundred . guineas, besides 
making allowances to the crew proportionally liberal 
for their gallant conduct. A particular account of the 
privateer's attack is given in the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal of 25th July 1804. Captain David Gourlay, 
long captain of the Lady Forbes^ one of William 
Sibbald & Co.'s fleet of West Indiamen which sailed 
from Leith, was for a period of years manager of the 
Old Shipping Company. He was a stout, fine-looking 
man, sharp and active, and kept the smacks in the best 
of order and sailing trim. On sailing days, Tuesdays 
and Fridays, he was all activity getting the ships away. 
Old people in Leith will still recollect him. Large 
quantities of whisky from Lochrin and other distilleries, 
as well as lots of Edinburgh and Leith ales, were always 
shipped. All the London smacks had good accom- 
modation for passengers, a considerable number of 
whom went each trip. The seventh Earl of Wemyss, 
for many years, went in June with his carriages and 
servants and returned home by the Old Shipping 
Company, who named one of their new ships after him. 
Some passengers did not care for a quick passage. 
A story is told of a half-pay paymaster, hailing from 
the east country, who went to London now and then. 
He was never sea-sick, and used to tell the captain not 
to hurry on account of him, for he had plenty of time on 
his hand, and enjoyed the good living and viands on 
board which the company provided. 

In those days convicts were shipped to London by 
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4 REMINISCENCES OF LEITH. 

the smacks for the hulks and the penal settlements. 
It was a sorrowful sight to see twenty to thirty of them, 
both men and women, put on board, chained and 
manacled together. They were brought down from 
Edinburgh in hackney coaches, which came down the 
Kirkgate and the Tolbooth Wynd. The Old Shipping 
Company in 1828 had seven smacks which were named 
the Duke of Buccletichy Earl of Wemyss, Sir William 
Wallace, Walter Scatty Ocean, Lord Wellington, and 
Lord Melville, They had a broad streak of white paint 
on their sides, and were called the "White Siders." 
The berth and offices of those vessels were exactly at 
the foot of Queen Street. 

The London and Edinburgh Shipping Company's 
smacks lay immediately below the Old Shipping 
Company's. Robert Bruce was manager. They had 
in 1828 also seven vessels — the Royal Sovereign, Earl 
of Hopetoun, Robert Bruce, Favourite, Superb, Trusty, 
and Pilot They had red sides, and were called the 
*'Red Siders." The London, Leith, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow Shipping Company had their berth above the 
lower drawbridge ; formerly it was on the north side 
below the upper bridge. They had nine vessels — the 
Abercromby, Edinburgh Castle, Venus, Matchless, Czar 
Perth, Eagle, Hawk, and Buccleuch, They had green 
sides, and were called the " Green Siders." The Czar 
(Captain Smith) was lost on SeaclifT rocks, east of 
North Berwick, in a stormy night (February 1831), 
when most of the crew and passengers were drowned. 
Messrs Ogilvie and Crichton were managers. The 
Glasgow and Greenock tug-boats of sixty to seventy 
tons, which went through the Union Canal, also be- 
longed to them. Thomas Menzies, a respectable and 
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THE SHORE. 5 

" decent " man, was long head clerk for them. From 
1835 to 1840 the old Leith and London smack 
companies had to encpunter a strong opposition in 
their trade from the brewers of Edinburgh, &c., dis- 
tillers and gunpowder manufacturers, &c. The smack 
companies were not disposed to bring their empty 
casks from London, or to carry gunpowder and ex- 
plosives, as they were under contract to Government to 
carry convicts, and they advertised to carry passengers. 
Brewers, distillers, and gunpowder manufacturers were 
thus put to much inconvenience. 

Under the management of the late Mr James Wishart 
of the Timber Bush, a fleet of six quick-sailing and 
well-equipped brigs and schooners was put on, and 
continued trading from Leith to London and back 
until 1840, when steam put forth its powerful arms and 
knocked all sailing vessels out of the trade. During 
the existence of this opposition fleet no casualty 
happened to ships or crews. 

Mr James Wishart, an old respectable Leith merchant, 
was chief owner and manager of the Newcastle traders. 
Mr A. B. Mabon was manager of the Hull vessels. 
Steamers to London began to sail before 1826, and 
in a few years the old renoAvned Leith and London 
smacks felt the change of times. The three companies 
had to be given up, and their sailing vessels sold off*. 
The L. L. E. and Glasgow Company, however, for 
some time carried on their trade with steamers in 
conjunction with their smacks. The present well- 
conducted and appointed steam-ships which sail from 
the Victoria Dock are, it is believed, the property and 
successors of the old London and Edinburgh smack 
companies. 
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6 REMINISCENCES OF LEITH. 

Below the under drawbridge sundry trading vessels 
used to be discharged and loaded, and at the ferry-boat 
stairs the Fife passage luggers lay, bringing over cattle, 
sheep, goods, and passengers from Kinghorn, Kirkcaldy, 
Dysart, &c. They were excellent sea-boats, and could 
stand rough weather well, although they were sometimes 
blown down as far as the Bass. A good story is told of 
a Highland drover who was crossing with his cattle from 
Kinghorn one day. There was a rough sea on, and he 
got very much afraid for himself and his cattle. The 
crew told him to keep quiet and trust to Providence, 
Donald replied, " If I was once ashore with my beasties, 
I'll never trust to Providence or your boat again." The 
old harbour-master Wilson, called "Deadlie," was an 
important person in his own eyes, and gave his orders 
to shipmasters roaring through a brass trumpet in very 
peremptory language. But he was a good kind of body 
after all, although he did not like to be crossed. 

Idle fellows of boatmen used to congregate at the 
ferry-boat stairs, waiting for chances of taking people 
out to the roads or for a pleasure sail. A big coarse 
man who went by the name of " Big Bob ** was one of 
them, and was constantly on the watch for a job and a 
" do," as will be seen from the following incident One 
fine summer night two young men, apprentices in a 
mercantile house, were taking a walk down the stone 
pier; the tide was rapidly coming in, and the Black 
Rocks would soon be covered with water. They saw 
what appeared to them to be several persons running 
backwards and forwards on the rocks as if making 
signals for assistance. Impressed with the benevolent 
object of saving them from being drowned, they fan to 
" Big Bob " and told him of their fears. In a minute 
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THE SHORE. 7 

they were in the fellow's boat with him and another 
man. He often roared out, "We are rowing very quick, 
and will soon save them." When the rocks were reached 
the objects soon disappeared, and turned out to be large 
seals which had been playing and romping on the rocks. 
The rascal knew well enough what they were, as he 
afterwards told, and laughed in the faces of the two 
simple apprentices. He demanded ten shillings for 
his hire, which was resisted, but the two young men 
had to pay him two shillings and sixpence each. This 
is a specimen of the Leith boatmen of those days. 
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SHIPPING. 




ROM the end of last century down to 1842, 
or thereabouts, whale-ships went yearly from 
Leith to Greenland and JDavis Strait whale- 
fishing. When they came home bumper 
full as they frequently did, the result of a successful 
fishing, they brought much wealth into the port The 
owner of most of them was the old respectable firm of 
Peter and Christopher Wood. In olden times there 
were the Royal Bounty^ the Thomas and Ann^ the Raith^ 
the Dexterity y the William and Ann. In later years 
the Baffin^ North Pole^ Prince of Orange^ Ulverston. 
The William and Ann was a remarkable ship. She 
was built in 1759 by Government, had a pink stem, 
the fashion of that time. We find her one of the 
Leith fleet in 1803, and she continued to go to the 
fishing up to 1842, or thereabouts, when she was lost 
She must have been, therefore, about eighty years old. 
She must have been built of grand timber. P. & C. 
Wood boiled the blubber in their premises at the 
Timber Bush. The blubber was brought home in 
heavy iron-bound casks, which were hoisted from the 
holds of the vessels lying in the Old Docks, and 
lowered into boats, then rowed round to the sands, 
now Tower Street, and taken in at the back doors of 
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SHIPPING. 9 

the boiling-house. For some weeks a strong, pungent, 
oily smell pervaded . the whole of Leith, which was 
called the "Woods' Scent-bottle." There were also 
four other whalers owned in Leith, but which went 
up to Bo'ness to boil their oil, and they lay there 
during the winter. They were the Success (Captain 
Thomson), the Rattler, and Horncastle (the manager 
of these three ships was Mr Archibald Thomson, 
merchant in the Yardheads), and the Juno (beldnging 
to John Hall & Co., Edinburgh). 

George Young & Co., of a later date, owned the 
William Young ^XiA. Clarendon, 

The whalers generally sailed in March, and arrived 
home in October or November from Davis Strait ; if 
they went only to Greenland they arrived sooner. 
They were all biggish ships, of 300 to 400 tons 
register. Their bows were strongly fprtified to pro- 
tect them from the ice. They carried crews of from 
forty to fifty men each, and were provided with young 
surgeons. 

Prestonpans, Cockenzie, and other fishing villages 
on the coast, yearly furnished their quota of active 
men, who were well acquainted with the fishing. They 
also embarked men at Lerwick, &c. The sailing day 
of the whalers from Leith harbour was always a great 
event; crowds lined the quays and pier. Being full- 
rigged, well manned, and fully equipped for their 
perilous voyage, they made a splendid appearance in 
clearing out of the harbour. Many of them were lost 
in the ice, and although often replaced by new ships, the 
trade dwindled away on account of bad fishing seasons, 
and now not a single whaler belongs to Leith. The 
last season of them may have been about 1842. 
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lO REMINISCENCES OF LEITH. 

The old firm of William Sibbald & Co. were long in 
the West India sugar and rum trade. They owned the 
Isabella Simpson^ the Lady Forbes (Captain Gourlay), 
the Roselk, Lune, &c. Their office was in the Kirkgate, 
near the Lochend water-pipes. "Sibbald's Bond" in 
the docks is still known. They had to give up business 
somewhere about 1826. 

The Australian Company was a public joint-stock 
company, formed in 1822, and established by Act of 
Parliament in 1824. Many of the principal merchants 
in Edinburgh and Leith had shares in it. It traded 
chiefly with Sydney, carrying passengers and goods, 
and exported merchandise of all kinds on its own 
account, and brought home produce to London, &c. 
They had four ships of laige tonnage — the Triton 
(Captain Crerar), the Greenock (Captain Miller), the 
Portland (Captain Mood), and the City of Edinburgh 
(Captain M*Kellar), sold in London in 1838. The 
office was on the north side of the upper drawbridge. 
Mr Robert Brown was manager for many years. Being 
accounted a very shrewd man of business, he was 
called the "horse of knowledge." The company is 
understood to have been prosperous for some years, 
but on account of losses and depreciation of stock, 
&c., had to be wound up and the ships sold. 

Leith had always a large trade, as she has yet, with 
the Baltic, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Archangel, &c. 
Many of the old ships engaged in them are still re- 
membered. There was the Mary (Ritchie, master), the 
Dcedalus (belonging to Mr Hay), the Barossa^ the 
Integrity (Captain John Wishart), a stout trig brig ; the 
Diligence (Captain Kirk), Jane and Mary (Captain 
Smith), and many others. 
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SHIPPING. II 

The American timber-ships were the Monarchy 
Columbus^ King George, Margaret, Bogle, Defence, 
Harmony, and others. A large trade with Hamburg 
and Rotterdam was carried on in sailing ships by the 
Leith, Hamburg, and Rotterdam Shipping Company. 
Mr George Gibson was manager. Their ships were all 
handy, stout, quick-sailing schooners, except the Albion, 
which was smack-rigged. They were the Rhine, Edina, 
Elbe, Hamburg Packet, Leipsic Packet, Frankfort Packet, 
Brunswick Packet, Glasgow, and Hanover, They sailed 
every altehiate Friday. This fine old fleet of ships is 
now represented in these trades by the fine steamers of 
George Gibson & Co. and J. Currie & Co. Mr John 
Davidson, of Leith, was the first to introduce the screw 
in the Hamburg trade by placing the Conside (Captain 
Hodge) on the passage. She was barque-rigged, and 
carried full flowing topsails on fore and main, while the 
screw was only auxiliary. This novelty took place 
about the year 1848. Immediately thereafter he placed 
the Border Queen and the Ivanhoe screw-steamer on the 
Rotterdajm trade. Mr John Inkster, manager of the 
Leith, Hull, and Hamburg Shipping Company, after 
running two paddle-bo^ts — ^the Martello and Mercator 
— in the Hamburg trade, built the Best Bower 2sA the 
Holyrood to displace the paddle-boats. They were 
barque-rigged with square sails on fore and main, and 
spread much more canvas than vessels of that descrip- 
tion do now, and could ply to windward in the event of 
the engine breaking down. 

Captain Alexander Blackwood, of Leith, commanded 
the four last-named ships at different times, and many 
more belonging to the Leith, Hull, and Hamburg 
Shipping Company, with eminent success. 
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12 REMINISCENCES OF LEITH. 

There were regular traders to Liverpool by the 
Carron Company, and to Aberdeen, Wick, Helmsdale, 
Thurso, Kirkwall, Lerwick, &c. 

The first vessel that ever left Leith for Calcutta or 
India was a small brig of 140 or 150 tons register, 
called the Louisa^ commanded by Captain Mackie, 
about the year 1828. She was owned by Mr Alex- 
ander Brodie, agent for the Bank of Scotland at Leith, 
and others. She was loaded mostly with wine in cases 
and casks, &c. She arrived safe in Leith Docks about 
twelve months after with a cargo of rice, cotton, sugar, 
&c. It was thought a perilous adventure in those days 
for such a small vessel to proceed on so long a voyage. 
Captain Mackie was much complimented on his safe 
arrival home. 

The Leith shipbuilders did a large business in old 
times. Robert Menzies & Co. was an extensive and 
well-known firm, and built many fine ships in its day, 
which traded to all parts of the world. The ships 
it built were of the kind the poet Longfellow describes 
in his poem of " The Building of the Ship " : — 

" Build me straight, O worthy master. 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle." 

Sime & Ranken's building yard was opposite 
the Custom-House, now built on, but their dry dock 
still remains. During the war Mr Sime built for 
Government the Fox frigate and other war ships. 

In 1826 a large West Indiaman, named the Arcturus^ 
was built by Sime & Ranken. Her captain was 
Fraser, late of Isabella Simpson^ one of Sibbald*s ships. 
Her first voyage was to Jamaica. 
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SHIPPING. 13 

Messrs Morton & Co.'s yard was where the North 
British Railway now runs below and on the north side 
of the Junction Bridge. They built many good ships 
there. They were the inventors of the patent slip 
for hauling up vessels for repair instead of placing 
them in a dry dock — a most useful invention. 

Messrs Lachlan Rose & Son had their premises 
above the upper drawbridge, which are still in ex- 
istence. 

Mr Andejrson's yard was on the side of the Water 
of Leith, above the Sheriff Brae, where Hawthorn 
& Co.'s ^gineering works are now. In 1827 he built 
one of the largest wooden ships that was ever up 
to that time built in Leith. She was sold to London 
and Liverpool owners, and was called the Gladstones, 
He also built the Ctdloden, a large stout brig, for 
Captain William Leyden, and many others. 

The launching of ships in Leith long ago was no 
ordinary event. They attracted large crowds of wit- 
nesses, and much rejoicing took place when the good 
ship, decorated with flags, slipped easily down the 
greased ways into her native element ; a crowd of 
men and boys on her deck swung her to and fro, and 
christened her sides well with a good wash of salt 
water. 

The old stone pier of Leith was a strong structure. 
It was long ago a favourite walk of old Leith folk. 
Almost every morning, betwixt nine and ten o'clock, 
there might be seen, among others, Thomas Jamieson, 
of Jamieson & Auld ; James White, of Adam White 
& Co. ; Robert Strong, jun. ; John Hutton, of the 
Rope Work ; James Reoch, of Charles Cowan & Co. ; 
Patrick Hodge, &c., taking their walk to the end of the 
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14 REMINISCENCES OF LEITH. 

pier and back again before they went to business. 
At the end of the pier' was the lighthouse, where 
signals and flags were hoisted to denote the depth 
of water for ships coming into the harbour and docks. 
From the Tower a light was shown at night. An 
addition to the length of the pier was first made in 
1828 or 1829 by an extension formed on wooden piles 
driven into the sand and gravel. It has been much 
extended since. The West Pier, formed some years 
ago, is now the principal pier of Leith. The contractor 
was old Kenneth Mathieson, a well-known man in his 
day. 

The old stone pier of Leith is hardly known now, 
having been cut across to make the entrance into the 
Albert Dock, but a part of the old light-house still 
remains. 
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OLD MERCHANTS. 




JHE recollection of the names of many old 
Leith houses not now in existence must at 
the present time be confined to a very few. 
Among the grain-merchants may be men- 
tioned the old respectable houses of Grindley, Cowan, 
& Co. ; John Dudgeon & Co. ; Begbie & Mylne ; 
Elliot, Biggar, & Robertson; James Shirreff; William 
Goddart & Co. ; Maxwell, Marshall, & Co. ; George 
Goodlet & Co., and others. Among the general mer- 
chants were Corbet, Borthwick, & Co. ; Ramsay, 
Williamson, & Co. ; James Pillans & Co. ; Adam 
White & Co.; John Watson; Peter & C. Wood; 
William Thorburn & Co., tea-merchants; Robert 
Schaw & Co. ; W. & J. Ainslie ; the Cassells and 
Scougalls ; George Dunlop & Co. ; George Young & 
Co., &c. Perhaps the oldest houses yet in existence, of 
good standing under the old names, are the respectable 
ones of James Wishart & Co. ; Scott & Allan ; James 
Bell & Co. ; J. A. Bertram & Co., with others. 

Adam White, Esq. of Fens, founder of the old well- 
known house of Adam White & Co., was long a well- 
known man in his day in Leith, and a capital specimen 
of an active, clever, shrewd, and prosperous merchant. 
He was a native of Gifford, in East Lothian, and came 
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l6 REMINISCENCES OF LEITH. 

to Leith somewhere about 1780. The firm was at first 
Fraser & White, and was then in the cooper and 
herring-curing business. 

In the year 1797, the year of the mutiny at the Nore, 
Mr White must have been a man of considerable 
means, as the following circumstance and speculation 
shows, which he with delight used to relate to the 
young men of his office. The country at that time 
was in a bad state. Disaffection, fomented by the 
French Revolutionary principles, against the King and 
Government, very much prevailed. Every person 
almost believed that the country was going to pot. 
Consols fell as low as fifty-six to fifty-nine. Mr White, 
along with his friend, Mr William Thorburn, tea 
merchant, collected as much money as they could, and 
bought consol stock to a considerable amount at a low 
figure. After the mutinous and disaffected spirit of the 
country was put down, and quietness and confidence 
was restored, consols and other Government stock rose 
rapidly to over 90. Mr White and Mr Thorburn sold 
out, and made a great deal of money by their fortunate 
speculation. 

Adam White & Co. for a long period traded 
extensively in tar and butter — sheep-smearing materials. 
They were well known to all north and south stock- 
farmers and graziers far and wide. A good story is 
told of a south country hill-farmer accosting Mr White 
in the street one day, and asking him if he could tell 
him where ane " Yeddie White " stopped that sold the 
butter and tar. Mr White told him to come along 
with him to the top of Queen Street, where the office 
was, and he would soon find him out for him. A good 
order was soon given by, and booked to the buyer, 
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who was an extensive sheep-farmer in Dumfriesshire — 
Mr Carlyle of Waterbeck. 

Mr White was a most active business man ; he was 
very frequently at the office before breakfast and 
opened the morning letters, and back again at night to 
answer them. He wrote a strong firm hand with a 
pen as hard as a stick. 

When many Leith merchants were asleep, Mr White 
could be often seen in a morning running through 
herring-curers* yards, accompanied by his old foreman, 
Sandy Mason, inspecting parcels of herrings and other 
merchandise, and making purchases of them for ship- 
ment. 

Mr White was long a shareholder and director of the 
old Leith Banking Company, whose office was in 
Bernard Street, now occupied by the National Bank. 
His name is found in the list of directors as far back 
as 1815. He was also one of the original shareholders 
of the Commercial Bank, and a director for many years, 
and up to the day of his death. He used to call it 
" Our Bank." He, along with Mr Wyld, was employed 
to manage the Leith Branch discounts and accounts, 
along with the agent. 

He was to be seen almost every day walking quickly 
up Leith Walk, with an umbrella under his arm, and 
beating the slow Leith stage-coaches, on his way to 
the head office of the Commercial Bank, in the High 
Street, Edinburgh. He was also a director in many 
of the shipping companies of Leith. The Leith and 
Hull Shipping Company (A. B. Mabon, manager) 
named one of their ships after him— the Adam White: 

Mr White was a contemporary of the late Sir John 
Gladstone of Fasque, before he went to Liverpool. 
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When in Leith, Sir John, then Mr Gladstone, used to 
call for Mr White at the office at Queen Street, when 
they had a friendly chat about old times. Mr White 
was always a strong Liberal. He was the first elected 
Provost of Leith, under the new Municipal Burghs Act 
of 1834. 

His portrait, which was publicly subscribed for, hangs 
in the Hall of the Leith Municipal Buildings, and is a 
good likeness. He was offered the honour of knight- 
hood by the Liberal Government of the day, which he 
refused. Mr White died 31st December 1843, aged 
eighty-three. He was buried in South Leith churchyard. 

There were a great many old well-known characters 
in Leith long ago, such as Cripple Cree, Peter Hodge, 
Charlie Murray, John Russell, W. Bruce, Walter 
Blackie, John Veitch of Woodside, who was called 
Corky, or Count de Bung, &c. They were all more or 
less great cronies. 

Cripple Cree used to go up to Edinburgh every 
afternoon, and walk down in the evening " pretty well 
to live." He often met with a cold reception from his 
sister when he arrived home at a late hour, at his 
house in Constitution Street. Hot words often passed 
between them. He used to open the door, and, 
flinging in his hat, cry out, '* Peace or War ? " When 
his sister picked up his hat, it was a sign of peace; 
when she gave it a kick, war was proclaimed. 

Corkie Veitch was a little tattling body, and was 
never much liked by his acquaintances. 

When he got hold of an idle or ill report of any one, 
it was soon proclaimed through the town, and enlarged 
upon. Some of his friends whom he had annoyed a 
good deal by idle tattle, played a trick on him, by 
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sending down from Edinburgh a number of blind and 
other men, with cradles on their backs, to his house in 
Cassels Place, for Mrs Veitch to inspect and choose 
from, in the prospect of a certain family event A 
dozen or so of his acquaintances got notice to be at the 
foot of Leith Walk, at a certain hour, when they would 
see a remarkable phenomenon occur. ' They duly 
attended, and were much amused to see a number of 
men with cradles arrive at Cassels Place, which were 
all unceremoniously rejected by the angry and provoked 
lady of the house, who had good reason to do so. 

Corkie Veitch was sorely tormented for some time 
about that laughable, well-contrived trick. It was 
never found out who were the authors of it, but Mr 
Veitch always blamed some of his friends. 

Mr Veitch was a strong Liberal, and stoutly advocated 
the free importation of corn and articles of merchandise 
from foreign countries; but when he learned that 
ready-made corks, which paid a duty of seven shillings 
per lb., were to be admitted free of duty, he was 
extremely wroth, and his Free-trade principles sustained 
a great and violent shock. Such is a specimen of the 
force of selfish interest 
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[HERE was always an extensive business 
carried on in Leith with the Baltic and 
Danish ports. Grain of all kinds, timber, 
flax, tallow, &c., were imported to a great 
yearly amount, as is the case yet. Young merchants 
cannot now know the nature of the grain trade during 
the days of the old Corn Laws, not to go farther back 
than the time of the Sliding Scale Duty Bill, which 
came into operation in 1828. The object of the new 
Com Bill was to regulate the importation of foreign 
grain, and at the same time to afford an adequate pro- 
tection to domestic agriculture on principles which it 
was hoped would prove advantageous to all classes of 
the community. It proceeded on the principle of the 
weekly average prices of grain, in so many different 
market towns in England rising and falling; these 
being put together, an average of the whole was struck, 
which ruled the weekly duty on grain imported from 
foreign parts. A great deal of cooking and scheming 
was understood to have been carried on by interested 
parties in raising the averages. When the average 
price of barley was 33s. to 34s. per qr., the duty was 
I2S. 4d. per qr. And in respect of every integral 
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shilling, by which such price should be 33s., such duty 
•should be decreased by is. 6d., until such price should 
be 4 IS. per qr. At or above 41s. the duty was is. per 
qr. Under 33s., and not under 32s., the duty rose to 
13s. lod. 

Oats 25s., and under 26s., the duty was 9s. 3d. At 
or above 31s. the duty fell to is. 

Wheat, whenever the average price was 62s. and 
under 63s., the duty was £1, 4s. 8d. ; every shilling 
above 62s. or 63s. decreased the duty until the price 
reached 73s., when the duty was is. per qr. only. 
Under 62s., and not under 6is., the duty was £1, 5s. 8d. 

The duty on grain imported from a British possession 
was charged at a much less rate, viz. : — 

Barley, highest duty, 2s. 6d. ; lowest, 6d. per qr. 
Oats, do., 2s. od. ; do., 6d. do. 

Wheat, do., 5s. od. ; do., 6d. do. 

Large stocks of grain, principally wheat, which 
frequently passed from one hand to another, were kept 
in bond, under lock and key, for long periods, ten to 
twelve years sometimes, until favourable opportunities 
arose to have them cleared from bond at a low duty. 
Corn-merchants and speculators who held large stocks 
were in the months of July, August, and September 
extremely sensitive, anxious, and feverish about the 
state of the weather and the prospects of the new crop. 
Many stories can be told of some of them. 

James Shirreff, who lived in Bernard Street, used to 
hold a deal of wheat, and often anxiously waited, and 
wished for a rise in price. It is told of him that one 
week, about the beginning of August, he had made up 
his mind that rain would fall in torrents. Sitting in his 
chair one night (he was unmarried), he was extremely 
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anxious and restless ; he rang the bell frequently, and 
inquired at his old housekeeper if the rain had come on. 
"No' yet, sir," she replied, "but I think it's not far 
away." Again and again he rang the bell, and made 
the same inquiry. At last the housekeeper put on the 
shower-bath in the house, hearing which, old ShirrefT 
rang his bell quickly again, and asked if it was rain 
now. "Oh yes: it's an awfu' pour of rain now." He 
went to bed rejoicing, but on getting up in the morning 
he saw the streets dry, and no evidence appeared of the 
former night's " awfu' rain." On questioning his house- 
keeper, she replied, " Oh sir, I knew your way sae well, 
and that ye couldna sleep until ye heard the noise o' 
weet I just pulled the string of the shower-bath to 
make a noise of rain, and get ye away to your bed." 

Another good story is remembered. Two grain 
merchants had a joint speculation in a quantity of 
wheat. They were at South Leith Church one Sunday 
forenoon, when old Dr Robertson officiated. He prayed 
fervently, as was his wont, that a kind Providence 
would send fine weather, so that the precious fruits of 
the earth might be safely gathered in, and that there 
might be plenty of grain, both for man and beast. The 
one corn-merchant said to the other, in coming out of 
church, " John, this will never do. You must tell your 
father (Dr Robertson) he must not pray in this way ; 
for mind, John, you and I have a great deal of wheat 
on hand, and if prices do not rise now, we will be 
ruined." 

The old Edinburgh bakers used to have large and 
frequent dealings with the Leith corn-merchants in fine 
Danzig and Rostock wheats, which in those days were 
all ground at the Water of Leith, Canon, and other 
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mills. If the Leitji folk were keen in getting a good 
price, the bakers were equally keen in beating them 
down. 

A characteristic story is told of Mr John Balfour, an 
extensive and respected old corn-merchant in his day. 
He had been showing samples of wheat in the Grass- 
market on a Wednesday, and asking a price which his 
customers, the bakers, would not give. During the 
afternoon news came in that Monday's market in Mark 
Lane was up 2s. to 3s. per qr. The bakers went up to 
the Cross, and finding Mr Balfour there, they said to 
him, "Mr Balfour, we will just take that wheat you 
were offering Us at your own price." He replied, " Ah, 
but you will not get it now. I am 3s. up now." It 
used to be a common remark of Mr Balfour's that 
every heavy shower before harvest was worth a shilling 
a quarter of rise, which passed into a current remark in 
Leith in the grain trade, " Every shower a shilling." 

In 1829, a great and sudden rise in the price of 
wheat took place one Monday in Mark Lane market. 
The following great feat was performed in wheat trans- 
actions by an East Lothian farmer and speculator, John 
Rennie, jun., of Phantassie and Linton. He was in 
Mark Lane market the day the rise took place, and 
was advised by Messrs Begbie & Young to go down to 
Leith as soon as he could, and secure, at a certain price, 
as much wheat as he could lay his hands on. He 
started by the mail-coach on the Monday night, which 
at that time did not arrive in Edinburgh until Wednes- 
day night, and the letters were not delivered until next 
morning. In passing the farm of Skateraw, east of 
Dunbar, he hailed his friend Mr Henry Lee, riding, and 
borrowing his horse, he galloped on to East Linton, 
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where he got a fresh horse. He got a post-chaise at 
Haddington, and posted very quickly to Leith. Before 
he went to bed he had secured a large quantity of 
wheat at the current prices of the day. When news of the 
great rise of wheat in London were made known next 
morning, the sellers to Mr Rennie were much chagrined 
by selling their wheat at many shillings below the risen 
price of it. The transactions were fortunate ones for 
Mr Rennie at the time, but being led on to further 
large speculations in grain, cattle, &c., he eventually 
was ruined. 

Fortunes were made and lost by the old Leith corn 
merchants and speculators long ago, as they are to this 
day. 

It is curious and interesting at the present time to 
note the changes that have taken place in the corn 
trade since the Corn Laws were repealed. All the 
cargoes of grain were imported into Leith and other 
places in moderate-sized sailing vessels, which often 
made long voyages. Now, large steamers bring in a 
few days from the Baltic, and in ten to fourteen days 
from America, large cargoes of grain and flour. Tele- 
grams in a few hours transmit and bring intelligence to 
and from the Continent and elsewhere of the state of 
the markets, whereas formerly weeks elapsed sometimes 
before letters were received. 

The old ways of the corn trade in Leith and else- 
where are now matters of history. 
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MONG the noted characters who flourished in 
Leith sixty years ago or more was a Mr 
John Gilchrist, a jovial soul and a thirsty 
one, who seldom went to bed, after he came 
down from Edinburgh, until the small hours of the 
morning. He was often asked how it happened that 
he, who came so often down Leith Walk, then noted 
for robberies at untimely hours, was never attacked. 
He answered, " Oh ! all the scoundrels are off to bed 
before I come down." There was no Forbes Mackenzie 
law in those days. When the now extinct Rainbow 
Tavern in the new buildings on the North Bridge was 
first opened, Gilchrist presided at the opening dinner. 
He received from the proprietor a silver pipe with the 
inscription "To John Gilchrist, Esq., who blew the 
first cloud of smoke at the Rainbow." 

He was a famous singer, and a source of pleasure to 
his numerous friends. When the song " Black-eyed 
Susan " came out and became very popular, he used to 
sing it with much force and taste. It begins " All in 
the Downs the fleet was moored." It is related of him 
that one night he was in a hotel in Edinburgh and 
went to bed in a double-bedded room. During the 
morning a gentleman entered to occupy the other bed 
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who had been at the theatre, and heard '* Black-eyed 
Susan" sung. He was so enchanted with it that he 
began to sing it to himself after he was in bed. This 
awakened Gilchrist, who starting from his bed, ex- 
claimed, " You are not singing * Black-eyed Susan ' 
right ; I will sing it to you correctly," which he did in 
great style, standing in the middle of the floor with his 
bare legs and with only his shirt on, to the great 
delight of his bedroom companion and other occupants 
of the hotel, whom he had roused from their slumbers. 
Mr Gilchrist held some superior office in the Custom- 
House, and though of a jovial turn, was of most 
respectable character. 

The collector of Customs in Leith sixty or seventy 
years ago was Robert M'Nair, Esq. He lived in a 
large house on the Links. James Ure, Esq., was 
Comptroller. The young men in offices knew them 
well, for they had to get all warrants for landing and 
exporting goods signed by them. 

Mr Ure signed his name in such large, strong, and 
thick letters that it filled one third to one half of the 
warrant paper. 

They were both very gentlemanly in their manners to 
youngsters. Some Leith people will still recollect two 
of the clerks in the Longroom, James Peat and Gines 
Henderson. James Peat checked the calculations in 
the warrant papers. He was very fond of joking and 
punning in a quiet way. One day a clerk was passing 
an entry for a parcel of onions from Bordeaux by 
a vessel called the Ringdove (Garden, master), Peat 
whispered " Onions grow in a Garden." The duty on 
onions was 3s. per bushel. Another time in an entry 
for hoofs of cattle imported from Sweden he said 
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"Nouts' Clouts said to be Auld Clootie's Feet." They 
paid an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. Playing-cards 
paid a duty of ;^4 per dozen packs. To a person pay- 
ing duty on a lot one day, Peat said, " I hope you will 
make a 'good deal* with your cards." In passing an 
entry one day, Peat discovered that the amount of duty 
to be paid was marked too little. He said to the clerk, 
whose name was Martin, " I want some Mair-Tin from 
you, Martin." 

Gines Henderson was the Collector's clerk and re- 
ceived the money for the duties. He was long a well- 
known man in Leith, and died only a few years ago at 
a great age. Almost every day betwixt twelve and 
one o'clock, he was absent for a short time, and was 
generally found in the Wine and Brandy Vaults or 
sample warehouse, giving his opinion about the quality 
of new importations of wines and spirits. He was a 
particular looking person, having a " gleed " eye, and a 
jolly red nose somewhat " thrawn ;'* a nice man, however, 
and not particularly troublesome to young clerks, 
unless he was crossed. 

Robert GilfiUan was born in Dunfermline, 7th July 
1798. He lived a long time in Leith, and died there in 
1850, aged 52. He was well known as a poet of more 
than average ability. A new and large edition of his 
poems, containing 349 pages, was published in 1839 by 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. Many of his 
songs were set to music by Finlay Dun, R. A. Smith, 
Peter M'Leod, and others, and were published by 
Paterson & Roy, Wood & Company, and attained a 
good deal of celebrity. His song of the Tax Gatherer, 
in which he portrays Peter M'Craw, was well known in 
Leith forty or fifty years ago. It began thus : — 
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" Oh do ye ken P the taxman and writer ? 

Ye're well afF wha ken naething about him ava, 

They ca* him Inspector, or Poor-Rates Collector, 

My faith I he's well kent in L., P. M*C. 

He ca's, and he comes again, haws, and he hums again ! 

He's only ae hand, but it's as guid as twa ; 

He fin's oot an' raxes an' draws in the taxes. 

An' pouches the siller ; shame ! P. M*C." 

Peter M'Craw was a very decent respectable man, 
and- did not deserve to have been so roughly handled 
by Gilfillan. 

The Ettrick Shepherd introduced one of his songs 
in the Nodes Ambrosiance, No. 35, January 1828, as 
follows: — "Stop a wee, and TU sing you, *Blue 
Bonnets ' by a fine fallow, a freen o' mine in Leith. I 
promised him that I wad sing't at a Noctes." 

"Write, write, tourist and traveller — 
Fill up your pages, and write in good order ; 
Write, write, scribbler and driveller — 
Why leave such margins ? come nearer the border. 
Many a laurel dead, flutters around your head ; 
Many a tome is your memento mori : 
Come from your garrets, then, sons of the quill and pen — 
Write for snufF-shops, if you write not for glory. 
Come from your rooms, where the farthing wick's burning — 
Come with your tales, speak they gladness or woe ; 
Come from your small-beer to vinegar turning — 
Come where the Port and the Burgundy flow. 
Fame's trump is sounding — ^topics abounding — 
Leave then, each scribbler, your high attic story ; 
Critics shall many a day speak of your book, and say, 
* He wrote for the snuff'-shop— he wrote not for glory.' 
Write, write, tourist and traveller — 
Fill up your pages and write in good order ; 
Write, write, scribbler and driveller. 
Why leave such margins ? come nearer the border.'* 
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To which "North" replies, "Very well indeed. 
James." 

In 1836 Gilfillan was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland Grand Bard to the Craft for Scotland, and 
many a' good song he indited and sung to the honour 
of the Craft on high festival days. His songs at many 
Burns* birth-day festivals were long well known. 

Gilfillan enjoyed the acquaintance and friendship of 
the Ettrick Shepherd. He dedicated a song to him, 
which was sung at a dinner given to him in Peebles in 
August 1834, when Professor Wilson presided, being 
the last public honour the Bard of Kilmeny received in 
his native land. He also wrote a Dirge to his memory, 
which was published to music by Finlay Dun. The 
first stanza of it is thus : — 

" The Bard of Ettrick's silent now. 

His loved harp sounds no more,^ 
Though scarce we think its notes are dead, 

And all its tones are o'er. 
The leafs not fallen, that late was green, 

When in his woodland bower. 
Amidst his forest solitudes. 

We listened, to its power." 

The last stanza is thus : — 

"No more to sing 'mong Yarrow Braes, 

Or charm in Ettrick Vale, 
Or cheer the shepherd's humble hearth 

With simple song or tale. 
All mournfully — ^all mournfully,, 

We bore him sad along. 
And laid him in the narrow house 

Where lives no voice of song ! " 

He was long clerk in a wine-merchanfs office in 
Leith.. In 1837 he was appointed Collector of Poor- 
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Rates, successor to Peter M^Craw. He died in 1850, 
and was buried in South Leith Churchyard. An 
elegant monumental stone, erected by friends, marks 
his grave. 

The Leith Saw-Mills, immediately above the junction 
Bridge, on the Water of Leith, were for a long period 
of years in the occupation of the extensive firm of 
Corbett, Borthwick, & Co., afterwards, as they are yet, 
of Ferguson, Davidson, & Co., timber-merchants. 

Timothy Burstall was their manager and engineer in 
the sawing and veneer department. He was a man of 
no ordinary scientific knowledge and skill. For many 
years his mind was engaged in trying to bring to per- 
fection a locomotive engine, to draw carriages along the 
public road, or on rails. 

In 1827 he had brought his engine to such a state of 
perfection, that the trials of it, for several times, along 
the Queensferry Road, were deemed very satisfactory. 
It ran fast and drew a carriage loaded with his friends 
and acquaintances many times. 

Mr Burstall took his engine, which he named the 
" Perseverance," to Rainhill, near Manchester, when, at 
the trial of locomotives on 14th October 1829, it took 
its place along with three others to compete for a prize 
of ;£'soo offered for the best constructed one. The 
engines were : — 

Braithwaite and Ericcson's " Novelty.*' 
Timothy Hackworth's "Sans Pareil." 
Robert Stevenson's "Rocket" 
Timothy BurstalPs " Perseverance." 

To the Rocket was adjudged the prize as the best 
Mr BurstalPs engine, although not successful in getting 
the prize, was much thought of and commended. The 
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result was no disparagement to his scientific knowledge 
and skill. 

Mr Burstall may therefore be accounted as one of the 
celebrities at that time in Leith in his profession of 
engineer and machinist. 
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j]EW people in Leith or elsewhere now-a-days 
are . acquainted with the expression " The 
Leith Nobility." Yet true it is that the 
expression was neither a groundless nor a 
satirical one. In Leith, long ago, there were not only 
the habitations of the nobles of the land, but of Majesty 
itself, for Mary of Guise, the Queen-Regent, took up 
her residence in Leith during her regency, somewhere 
about the year 1549. She was followed thither by 
many of the bishops and noble persons of her party, 
while the arrival at Leith of 6000 French auxiliaries, 
commanded by General D'Esse in 1549, to aid her 
against the English, made Leith a place of great 
importance. The French fleet, when it arrived in Leith 
Roads, consisted of twenty-two galleys and sixty other 
ships. 

The Queen-Regent*s first residence was in Queen 
Street (hence the name), in the premises long belonging 
to Adam White, Esq., of Fens, and occupied by the 
old mercantile firm of Adam White & Co. Some old 
painted ceilings were, fifty to sixty years ago, to be 
seen in the lofts, and perhaps may be seen yet. The 
adjacent premises, which were old Robert Neilson's 
cooperage, rebuilt by James Wishart, Esq., were also 
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connected with her residence in Queen Street. In the 
present buildings the old respectable house of James 
Wishart & Sons have their offices and warehouses. 
She had a new residence afterwards built for her in 
Rotten Row, now Water Lane, which was rebuilt in 
1875 t>y Messrs J. Heddle & Co., and is known now by 
the inscription on it as " Mary of Guise's Building." A 
street near it is known to this day as Quality Street. 
Undoubtedly where Mary of Guise's court was, there 
would courtiers congregate. Many old family mansions 
were in it sixty to seventy years ago. In Bell's Court, 
Quality Lane, a lai^e one within a spacious yard yet 
remains, testifying that it must have been occupied by 
a family of quality. 

The unfortunate and last Lord Balmerino, who was 
beheaded on Tower Hill, on i8th August 1746, for 
taking part with ** Prince Charlie," and who possessed 
Restalrig after the last of the Logans, had an old family 
residence in Leith. The grounds of it extended from 
Constitution Street where Charlotte Street crosses, up 
to the Kirkgate; the east wall in Coatfield Lane 
enclosed the grounds. 

When Charles II. came to Scotland in 1650 he 
lodged a night with one of the former Lord Balmerinos, 
in his house. Wm. Sibbald, Esq., of Gladswood, long 
the only West India merchant in Leith, was the last 
occupier of the Balmerino House in a respectable style. 
Above the principal entrance is the figure of a ship in 
full sail, cut in a superior manner. The Duke of 
Argyll had a mansion-house where Great Junction 
Street is now. The Marquis of Queensberry had a 
large house in the centre of Water Lane at the head of 
Water's Close, which still exists. It has all the marks , 
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and style of a nobleman's dwelling-place. Lofts which 
still remain are known as "Douglas" lofts. Lady- 
Fife's house stood on the south side of the Links. It 
is not many years that the grounds of it have been 
covered with buildings. Lady Fife's Mount is well 
known to this day. It and the Giant's Brae were 
raised by Cromwell's soldiers in 1650 for the planting 
of cannon. Lord Forrester's house was where Adam 
White, Esq., lived for many years on the east side of 
the Links. 

The Duke of Lennox's house was on the Coalhill. 
It is now taken down, but bore all the appearances of 
having been a stately building in its day. On the 
east gable of it there was a large ornamental carved 
stone, in good preservation, decorated with a rose — 
the emblem of his connection with Henry VIII. of 
England — and a thistle for Scotland. It is said that 
the Duke, when Regent, kept his court in Parliament 
Square, now called the "Peat Neuk." Many other 
residences of the Scotch nobility are known to have 
existed in Leith long ago. One hundred years elapsed 
between the time of Mary of Guise's residence in Leith 
and the occupation of it by Cromwell in 1650. He no 
doubt had a residence in Leith. General Monk, who 
erected the citadel under Cromwell's instructions, is 
said to have lived in a large house in Dock Street 
The barracks for his soldiers were built on the site of 
the ancient chapel and burying-ground of St Nicholas, 
which was taken possession of for the purpose. After 
the restoration, Charles 11. bestowed the citadel, which 
had been ordered to be demolished, on Lord Lauder- 
dale, who afterwards sold it to the City of Edinburgh 
for the large sum of £6000, 
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Leith can boast of having been the landing-place of 
three royal personages, viz. : — Mary Queen of Scots, 
James VI., and George IV. Mary arrived from France 
on 20th August 1561. She was received with the 
enthusiastic joy of thousands of assembled spectators, 
who had flocked from all parts of the kingdom to hail 
her arrival. The moment she set foot on the pier of 
Leith the sound of the cannon from the galleys which 
had accompanied her from France mingled with the 
shouts of the multitude. She remained in Leith till 
the afternoon, when she rode up to Holyrood. James 
Hogg, in "The Queen's Wake," gives a beautiful 
description of her progress to the Palace. 

" After a youth by woes o'ercast, 
After a thousand sorrows past, 
The lovely Mary once again 
Set foot upon her native plain, 
Kneeled on the pier with modest grace, 
And turned to Heaven her beauteous face. 

Light on her airy steed she sprung. 

Around with golden tassels hung, 
No chieftain there rode half so free, 

Or half so light or gracefully. 
How sweet to see her ringlets pale. 

Wide waving in the southland gale. 
Which through the broomwood blossoms flew, 

To fan her cheeks of rosie hue. 

Slowly she ambled on her way, 

Amid her lords and ladies gay. 
Priest, abbot, layman, all were there, 

And presbyter with looks severe, 
There rode the lords of France and Spain, 

Of England, Flanders, and Lorraine, 
While serried thousands round them stood, 

From shore of Leith to Holyrood." 
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James VI. arrived in Leith Roads, with his young 
Queen, one of the Princesses of Norway, on ist May 
1590. He remained six days on board ship, because 
Holyrood Palace was not ready to receive him. 

The King and Queen landed on 6th May. They 
were received by a large retinue of nobles, officers of 
State, Lords of Session, &c., with the whole "honest 
men" of Edinburgh, Leith, and Canongate. It is 
narrated that the King had particular reason to 
congratulate himself on his safe arrival on this occasion, 
as he had been sorely beset during his voyage with the 
incantation of witches who had frequently threatened 
him with shipwreck. 

These alleged horrible and treasonable facts came 
to light some time after the arrival of the King, on the 
examination of certain old women accused of being in 
compact with the devil. They and other unfortunates 
were tortured to declare on their trial that the King 
would never have come safely to land had not his royal 
faith prevailed over their cantrips, which were per- 
formed, on that occasion, by means of a christened 
cat. 

The most important event which Leith had seen 
since the landing of Queen Mary and James VI., was 
the visit of George IV. to Scotland. The royal 
squadron, with the King, arrived in Leith Roads on the 
14th day of August 1822. The excitement of the 
moment was great, and the spectacle was grand to 
witness, when the adamantine lips of every ship of the 
squadron were tipped with fire. Edinburgh Castle, 
Leith Fort, and Salisbury Crags poured forth their 
heavy ordnance in a royal salute which reverberated to 
the farthest nook of Fife, West, East, and Mid Lothian, 
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&c. Walter Scott who, with other distinguished 
persons, went on board the royal yacht, was the first to 
strike his musical lyre to "Carle, now the King's 
come." He had the honour of a baronetcy conferred 
on him. The landing of His Majesty took place on 
15th August, when he was received at the side of the 
barge by the Magistrates of Leith : John Macfie, Esq., 
James Reoch, Esq. ; Abraham Newton, Esq. ; the 
Judges of the Supreme Courts, the Duke of Dorset, 
the Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of Cathcart, the 
Earl of Fife, Sir William Elliot, and Sir Thomas 
Bradford, Commander of the Forces in Scotland. 

The landing place was just below the under draw- 
bridge, and opposite the Old Ship Tavern. An iron 
plate commemorates the event, and has the following 
inscription on it : — 

"GEO. IV. & REX. 
O Felicem Diem. 

"Here Our Most Gracious Majesty, George the 4th, first 
touched Scottish Ground, on isth August 1822. 

" William Child, Admiral of Leith ; John Macfie, 
James Reoch, Abraham Newton, Magistrates of Leith. 
Hugh Veitch, Town Clerk." 

His Majesty proceeded to his carriage, which was 
open, and being seated with the Duke of Dorset and 
the Marquis of Winchester, drove off at a slow pace, 
guarded by the Royal Company of Archers, under the 
command of the Earl of Elgin. A detachment of the 
Scots Greys was also in attendance. The cavalcade 
reached the barriers of the City of Edinburgh at one 
o'clock, where the Lord Provost, accompanied by the 
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other Magistrates, presented His Majesty with the 
silver keys of the City, which he immediately returned, 
with a courteous address. 

An exuberance of spirited poetry filled the news- 
papers of the day, in praise of His Majesty on coming 
to Scotland. The hills around, far and near, blazed at 
night with bonfires. 

" From hill to hill the tidings fly, 
Proud Arthur's crest is blazing high, 
Traprain glowers up and lights the sky, 
To welcome Royal Geordie. 

Dunedin's streets are in a blaze, 
As when great Nelson ruled the seas. 
Is Wellington upon the breeze ? 
Oh, no, it's Royal Geordie." 

George IV. went in procession from Holyfood 
Palace to Edinburgh Castle on the 22nd August 1822, 
in a carriage drawn with six horses. The crowd was 
immense, although it happened to be a wet day. The 
king was received with much cheering. Sir Walter 
Scott, who had been made a Baronet a day or two 
before, appeared in the procession, and received a great 
ovation as he proceeded along. The writer witnessed 
the procession from a window in the house of Mr John 
Yule, in the Lawnmarket. Mr Yule was long Deacon 
of the Incorporation of Bakers of Edinburgh, and 
therefore a member of the Town Council of Edinburgh 
in olden times. 

It is singular to note now, in 1888, that an old aunt 
of Deacon Yule's who lived with him, and was called by 
the family "Auntie Annie," narrated to the company 
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assembled in Deacon Yule's house, that she recollected 
of Prince Charlie going to the Castle from Holyrood 
in 174s, after the battle of Prestonpans, now 143 years 
ago. "Auntie Annie" was then a girl of eleven or 
twelve years old ; she was in 1822 eighty-eight years 
old, and died in her ninety -third year. She was of the 
old family of the Yules of Blackdykes, in East Lothian. 

In 1829, a great stir was made on the shore of Leith 
by the landing from a London trader of the great gun 
called Mons Meg, or more commonly " Munch Meg." 
It had been removed from Edinburgh Castle to the 
Tower of London in 1754, and was restored to 
Scotland, mainly by the intercession of Sir Walter 
Scott with King George. 

It was no easy business to get Meg removed from 
the hold of the ship, and required a number of 
artillerymen with their appliances to get her safely 
placed on a large carriage made for the purpose. 
When Meg was finally adjusted on the carriage, eight 
of Sandie RoUo's strong horses were yoked to it. It 
started along Bernard Street, and up Constitution 
Street, among the huzzas and cheers of an immense 
multitude of people, who welcomed the return of an 
old friend. Meg in her day has gone through many 
vicissitudes, but she will now no doubt remain a 
fixture in Edinburgh Castle, as long as Edinburgh 
Castle exists (or she becomes decayed and falls to 
pieces), as a relic of former days, intimately connected 
with Scotland. 

It may be that few people in Leith now-a-days 
know where Little London was situated. 

According to Kincaid, a Leith historian, it stood at 
the north end of Quality Street, and east side. "It 
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measures," he adds, "90 feet from east to west, by 75 
feet broad over the walls, and forms a kind of open 
court within, open to the north." It was bounded on 
the east by Weigh-House Wynd, now Bernard Street. 
A view of it is given in the " Tales and Traditions of 
Leith." 

The following is given as the origin of Little London : 
— "In April 1573, Sir Wm. Drury, Marshal of Ber- 
wick, arrived at Leith with 1500 veteran troops from 
England, to assist in Jhe siege of Edinburgh Castle, 
then held in name of Queen Mary by Kirkcaldy of 
Grange. The castle having been reduced, the bulk of 
the English army departed from Leith on the i6th 
June following. 

"Under the protection of the Regent Morton, a 
few of the soldiers with their families were induced to 
remain in Leith, and the locality inhabited by them was 
denominated Little London, in the same way as the 
houses near Craigmillar Castle, occupied by the French 
retainers of Queen Mary, were called 'Little France,' 
and as part of the suburbs of Glasgow at the present 
day is known as *Wee Ireland.* A romantic and 
melancholy story has been handed down as to the 
suicide of a beautiful young woman, whose body was 
buried in a small garden at Little London, and known 
as the ' Maiden's Grave.* " — (See " Tales and Traditions 
of Leith.") 
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|EITH can boast of many celebrated men, who, 
if they were not natives, at least lived in it, 
and became famous in their day in their 
several callings. 

John Gladstone, Esq., afterwards Sir John Gladstone, 
Bart, of Fasque, the great Premier's father, was born in 
Leith, and carried on business for many years in it 
His house, still a stately mansion, in King Street, 
Junction Road, is now in possession of Mr James- 
Sword. After leaving Leith he founded in Liverpool 
a very extensive business firm, in the West India trade, 
&c., which was well known to the mercantile community 
of the world. He was long accounted one of the 
merchant princes of the land. 

Mr Gladstone was once returned to Parliament as 
the Tory member for Berwick-upon-Tweed. On a 
petition against his return, and a subsequent scrutiny 
by an election committee, he had to vacate his seat, 
which was no uncommon thing in the history of a 
Berwick election. It was understood, however, that 
nothing wrong was found against Mr Gladstone himself. 

The Royal Blind Asylum of Edinburgh has been 
long an established institution. It is nearly a hundred 
years old, and will always be associated with the 
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reverend name of Dr David Johnston, Minister of 
North Leith. There are perhaps few of the old 
residents of North Leith who have not heard of him. 

Old North Leith Parish Church was a little above 
the upper drawbridge, and it is still known as such. The 
new church was built in 1814, and the congr^ation was 
transferred to it. Dr Johnston was for nearly sixty 
years the well-known and esteemed minister of the 
parish, and was a man of mark in his day. He died Sth 
July 1824, in his ninety-first year. Benevolent and 
kind in all his actions and doings, he, after much 
energetic and laborious effort, succeeded in founding, 
in the year 1793, the Society for the Industrious Blind. 
The Duke of Buccleuch was long the first president. 
Sir William Forbes, the Earl of Leven, the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, the Earl of Wemyss,,and others were vice- 
presidents. Dr Johnston was long the secretary. 

It has been told of him that he published a volume 
of sermons, and went about himself and sold them, to 
raise money for his darling object He used to say that 
the sermons were very common-place, and perhaps not 
worth the reading, but they would not do any person 
any ill, and he wanted money for his blind folk. He 
was adored by all people as a most worthy and ex- 
emplary minister. Whenever Newhaven fishwives met 
him they made their curtseys to him, and called him 
their own " bonnie Dr Johnston." Their esteem for 
him is characteristically illustrated by the exclamation 
with which, when selling fish to a higgling customer, 
they tried to destroy all hopes of further abatement in 
price. " Na, na," they were wont in such cases to say, 
" Na, na, I wadna gie them to the bonnie doctor himsel 
for that siller!" 
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When the danger from the threatened invasion in 1803 
was thought to be imminent, the doctor concluded an 
eloquent discourse, glowing with loyalty and patriotism, 
by urging his hearers to join heart and hand in opposing 
the invaders of our shores. " And I myself," exclaimed 
the venerable old man, while his spirit rose within him, 
and his intelligent countenance beamed with animation, 
"and I myself, old and feeble though this arm be, I 
myself will lead you on." 

" His looks adorned the venerable place.'* 

It is narrated that this venerable minister of God 
performed the ceremonies of marriage and baptism in 
one family through four successive generations ; first 
uniting the great-grandfather and great-grandmother, 
and lastly baptising the great-grandson, without the 
intervention in any instance during this succession of 
any other clergyman. 

In the Edinburgh Courant of i6th October 1828, 
the following paragraph about Dr Johnston appeared : 
— " The public are aware of the many claims which the 
late Reverend Dr Johnston of North Leith had on the 
grateful remembrance of the community. Few men 
have exerted themselves so assiduously in forwarding 
the great objects of religion and philanthropy. It gives 
us much pleasure to learn that a well-merited tribute to 
his memory has just been completed in the erection of 
a beautiful bust in the church of North Leith. The 
bust has been admirably executed by Mr Macdonald, 
after a portrait by Sir Henry Raebum. The following 
is the inscription on the pedestal : — * This memorial of 
David Johnston, D.D., who was for fifty-nine years 
minister of North Leith, is erected by a few privat-^ 
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friends, in affectionate and grateful remembrance of his 
fervent piety, unwearied usefulness, and truly Christian 
charity. Died 5th July 1824, aged ninety-one years.'" 

Dr Johnston was particularly exact in keeping his 
appointments to a minute, and used to scold parties for 
their want of punctuality, and keeping the company 
waiting at funerals, marriages, baptisms, &c. 

It is said he sometimes went off, because he could 
not wait any longer. He was noted as a famous and 
quick walker, and often beat the coaches in walking to 
and from Edinburgh. Mr Adam White, who was 
accounted in his day one of the quickest walkers in 
Leith, used to compete with him. A good story has 
been furnished to the writer about Mr White's walking, 
which it may be interesting now to note. Mr White 
went down to Caithness with Mr John Watson, an 
extensive Leith merchant in his day (he lived in the 
large house in Constitution Street now occupied by the 
Bank of Scotland), to purchase jointly the season's 
fishing of herrings for export They had long walks. 
Mr White (the informant says) was a great and fast 
walker, and used to compete with the famous Dr 
Johnston in that accomplishment. On Mr White re- 
marking to Mr Watson one evening that it was curious 
that he, a great walker, should generally be more 
fatigued than Mr Watson, who was an example of 
tranquillity, the latter replied it was no wonder, for he 
walked five times the distance he (Mr Watson) did, 
starting away before him every now and then, for a 
quarter of a mile, and then coming back again. Mr 
Watson must have been a " slow-coach." 

Sir Thomas Graham, Lieutenant-General in 18 10, 
the hero of St Sebastian, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, 
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and proprietor of Balgowan, in Perthshire, began life as 
a Leith merchant 

Sir James Kempt, Major-General in 18 12, a dis- 
tinguished officer under Lord Wellington, was a native 
of Leith. He was created a Knight of the Bath. 

John Home, author of "Douglas," was born in a 
house, now rebuilt, which stood at the east comer of 
Quality Street, 22nd September 1772, O.S. He was 
buried in South Leith Churchyard. His father, Alex- 
ander Home, was Town Clerk of Leith. 

Dr Hugh Blair, minister of the High Church, Edin- 
burgh, and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in 
the University, a celebrated man and author in his day, 
lived long in a house enclosed with high walls, at the 
foot of the Restalrig Road, and died there on 27th 
December 1800, in the eighty-second year of his age. 

The Rev. John Logan was minister of the Second 
Charge of South Leith from 1772 to 1786, when he 
resigned and went to London. He was born at Soutra 
Farm in- East Lothian in 1748. He published a volume 
of poems, in which are to be found three paraphrases, 
the 8th, nth, and 58th, which are included in the 
psalmody collection of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland. Also two tragedies, " Runnymede " and the 
" Carthaginian Heroine," and " Lectures on Roman and 
Universal History." 

Logan was a man of celebrity in his day, and his 
poems and hymns were much thought of. " His art 
was to imitate nature, and so natural and fine is the 
imitation, that his pages, like the scenes of nature, are 
always new," (See his life, page 33.) 

Dr George Kellie was a celebrated physician in Leith 
for a long period. His house was in Baltic Street It 
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was taken down by the Leith Gas-Light Company. 
Dr Kellie's death. took place very suddenly one night 
in 1829 in Bernard Street When coming home from 
visiting a patient, he fell down on the pavement and 
instantly expired. Disease of the heart was said to 
have been the cause of his death. His name is found 
in the list of members of the Royal College of Surgeons 
as far back as 1808, and marked as an examinator. 

Dr Lewins, formerly a pupil of his, and a native of 
Leith, who practised for many years in Haddington, 
took up his practice. He lived in Quality Street, and 
died there somewhere about 1832. 

Dr Charles Anderson was another eminent Leith 
surgeon. He lived in a large house in Quality Street, 
taken down and built upon by Aitken & Wright He 
was living in 1840, and at that time must have been a 
very old man. He was also, like Dr Kellie, a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1808. 

Dr James Scarth Combe was another Leith surgeon 
in extensive practice. He was an examinator in the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1829 and afterwards. 
He died within these few years at an advanced age. 

Mr Thomas Morton, shipbuilder, Leith, attained much 
celebrity for his invention of the patent slip before 
mentioned. Mr Morton received orders from nearly all 
the principal seaports in the kingdom, and also from 
France and Russia, &c, Mr Morton's shipbuilding firm 
is the oldest in Leith, and their yard is now situated 
near the Victoria Dock. 

Leith was celebrated eighty to ninety years ago for 
the famous ale brewed by Mr Giles in St Anthony 
Street brewery. It was made very strong, and had 
an extensive sale and reputation at home and abroad. 
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Mr Giles became rich, and acquired property in Peebles- 
shire. The firm latterly was Giles, Black, & Co. The 
brewery afterwards passed into the hands of John 
MacNair, Esq., who carried it on extensively for many 
years, chiefly in the London trade. 

J. B. Scott & Co.'s brewery, an old-established one, 
was also in St Anthony Street. Both of these breweries 
have been converted to other uses. 

Mr Thomas Barker, an old respected Leith man for 
a great many years, was a brewer in the Yardheads. 
His premises now form part of Messrs Bernard & Co.'s 
distillery premises. 

Another brewery was carried on by Mr Thomas 
Rennie, and afterwards by Mr Whitson to some extent. 

It is perhaps singular now to note that there is not 
one brewery in Leith. 
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TRADE OF LEITH IN 1814. 




HE opening of the Elbe, which had been 
shut and trade prohibited with Great Britain 
by Napoleon Bonaparte for some years, 
took place at his downfall, and the subsequent 
peace of 18 14. 

Hamburg was the great port, as it is yet, for Leith 
traders for a long series of years, but the blockade of 
the Elbe had annihilated the trade, except in foreign 
bottoms, betwixt the two places. When, however, the 
opening of the Elbe took place, Leith merchants rushed 
wildly into large speculations and exported almost 
every kind of goods, sugar especially, to a large extent, 
thinking that large profits would be got in Germany 
and Prussia, where war and consequent desolation of 
property had been carried on for some years. Other 
ports as well as Leith exported very heavily, and the 
consequence was that the Hamburg market became 
completely glutted with goods of all kinds, and a great 
downfall in prices took place. Goods had to be parted 
with at less than one-half to one-third of the cost 
prices. It has been said that almost every one of the 
Leith exporters could not meet their losses ; large and 
formerly rich houses came to grief, and much disturbance 
in trade took place. 
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The opening of the Elbe was a great shock to Leith, 
as to other places, and it was many years before it 
recovered from the dire calamity. A good story has 
been handed down of a well-known soap manufacturer 
in Dunbar of the name of Thomas Mitchell, or 
"Soapy" as he was called. He had sent a quantity 
of soap to Hamburg for sale. Account sales and 
remittances were very long in coming to hand ; at 
length they came, made out in German money to the 
extent of some hundreds of marcs and rixdoUars. 
" Soapy," on the first sight of the account sales, was 
delighted to find such a large amount, and called it 
" grand clink ; " but when he came to know that the 
hundreds of marcs and rixdollars only represented 
a few pounds of sterling, money, he changed his tone, 
and called it " hellish clink." The story was kept up 
on him to the day of his death. Many more of the 
exporters to Hamburg in 18 14 shared the same fate as 
"Soapy Mitchell." 

The Leith Commercial List is now a very old 
publication. It was published for many years by the 
old firm of William Reid & Son. The first number 
under their management must have been printed about 
1st March 18 13, at 19 Broad Wynd. It was published 
every Tuesday and Friday, price £\^ lis. 6A, per 
annum, free of postage, by William Reid, bookseller. 
Shore ; George Dowling, Great Alley Street, London ; 
and R. & J. Grieve, Argyle Street, Glasgow. From a 
copy of date 2Sth March 1814, Vol. II., No. no, it is 
curious to note, at the present time, the different goods 
exported — 10,761 pairs of worsted stockings to Amster- 
dam in two shipments ; to Bergen, 200 bolls potatoes ; 
to Christiansand, 300 bolls; to Copenhagen, 1505 
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gallons rum ; to Lisbon, 75 tierces beef, 100 barrels 
pork, 28,800 yards cotton goods, 7539 lbs. oil of vitriol, 
a large quantity of wheat, oats, barley, peas, and beans, 
brought coastwise from Dunbar, Eyemouth, Crail, St 
Andrews, Largo, Elie, and lots of Irish oats from 
Glasgow, a great deal of sugar, coffee, &c., from Green- 
ock and Port-Glasgow. Large quantities of goods 
were sent coastwise to London, Hull, Newcastle, 
Greenock, &c. It is noted that the OberoUy sloop-of- 
war, will take convoy to Elsineur, first fair wind. 

The old stone pier of Leith was built somewhere 
about 1722 ; the stones of it were brought from 
Culross. It extended a short way only into the sea, 
and at the end was the lighthouse. Ball signals were 
hoisted there to denote the depth of water in the fair- 
way. The first pile of the east wooden pier was driven 
by William Trotter, Esq., of Ballindean, Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, on the isth August 1826. He was 
attended by the Magistrates and Town Council of the 
City of Edinburgh. The Leith Magistrates — Alex- 
ander Bum, John Hardie, and James Scarth — followed 
after the Edinburgh ones. All were clothed in their 
robes of office. The first pile of the west wooden pier 
was also driven on the same day. A general holiday 
was kept in Leith, and a great assemblage of people 
were present The roofs of the Custom House, of 
Menzies' shipbuilding work-shops, and the sea wall of 
the Docks were crowded. Three London smacks were 
moored at equal distances along the inside of the pier, 
and from every rope and spar of all the vessels in the 
harbour and docks there streamed forth many flags 
and pennons of various and brilliant colours. Mr 
Kenneth Matheson was the contractor for the new 
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wooden pier. It was finished in 1829. Since then it 
has been much farther extended. 

Leith was erected into a free burgh of barony by the 
Queen Regent, Mary of Lorraine. Upon her death 
Francis and Mary sold the superiority of the burgh to 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh, to whom it was afterwards 
confirmed by the grants of successive sovereigns. The 
Magistrates and Town Council of the City of Edinburgh, 
as representing the inhabitants of Edinburgh, had thus 
jurisdiction over North and South Leith, Newhaven, 
&c. Leith was therefore the port and appendage of 
Edinburgh, which appointed its Magistrates. 

In 1826 very much discontent arose betwixt the 
Edinbuighers and Leithers about the nomination of 
Magistrates by Edinburgh. 

Very great excitement and ill-feeling prevailed, with 
personal abuse of the Edinburgh authorities. Most of 
the influential merchants in Leith took part in the 
struggle which took place with the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh, among whom were William Goddard, Adam 
White, Charles White, James Scarth, John Hardie, 
James B, Scott, James Wishart, George Crichton, and 
many others. Large public meetings were held, at 
which violent speeches were made, condemning in 
strong terms the conduct of the Edinburgh Town 
Council in forcing unpopular persons as Magistrates on 
them. Caricatures almost daily appeared of the 
principal actors in the struggle in the opposite sides, 
some of them very personal. They are still to be met 
with in the portfolios of collectors. Bailie Scarth, who 
was a man of stoutness and proportionally big, came 
in for a full share of notoriety. 

At a public dinner of the Leithers held in the 
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Assembly Rooms, old Dr Robertson, second minister 
of South Leith, was present, and made a strong speech 
against the Edinburgh Magistrates. In a few days he 
was represented in a caricature standing with his gown 
on, in a defiant posture, holding in his outstretched 
hand a port wine decanter, and exclaiming, " We will 
make no surrender of our 'Port' rights." Provost 
Trotter of Edinburgh was often made the butt of the 
Leithers, and called a cunning artificer in "shittim 
wood." (He was by trade an upholsterer.) Bailie 
Child was called the weak and " unweaned child." 

The quarrel became at last so bitter that to com- 
promise matters a new municipal act was obtained in 
1827, by which the jurisdiction of Edinburgh over Leith 
was modified and improved. A leet of nine persons 
qualified to hold the office of resident Magistrates of 
Leith was to be presented yearly to the Town Council 
of Edinburgh, out of which leet the Council were to 
elect three persons to be Magistrates of Leith for the 
ensuing year. In 1832, the Reform Bill bestowed on 
Leith, along with Musselburgh and Portobello, the 
privilege of electing a member of Parliament. And the 
Burgh Reform Act of the succeeding year conferred on 
Leith a separate and independent ms^istracy, consisting 
of a Provost, four Bailies, a Treasurer, and Councillors 
for the different wards. Adam White, Esq., of Fens, 
was the first Provost elected under the new system in 
1833, which office he well and worthily filled for some 
years. 
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I HE spacious road now known as Leith Walk 
was, as its name implies, originally a narrow 
foot-path' betwixt Edinburgh and Leith, and 
used only for foot-passengers. It owes its 
origin to fortifications erected by General Leslie in 1650 
to oppose Cromwell. The parapet or mound speedily 
became a footpath between the two towns. Defoe, who 
visited Scotland in 1725, describes it as a very hand- 
some gravel walk, 20 feet broad, which was kept in 
good repair at the public charge, and no horses allowed 
to come on it. By degrees, another path was formed 
at the bottom of the mound, and these were known 
respectively as the high and low walk. The houses 
at Springfield, near Stead's Place, are said to have 
been on the level of what was known as the Low Walk. 
When the North Bridge of Edinburgh was pro- 
jected in 1769 in Provost Drummond's time, it was 
intended to form an easy access to Leith, but it was 
not gone into for some years after the opening of the 
North Bridge. Carriages were then permitted to pass 
along it, but no provision was made to keep it in 
repair: the natural consequence was, that although 
it was the principal road to and from Leith, it was 
most dangerous and difficult for wheeled vehicles. In 
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this condition it remained until the beginning of this 
century, when the present very spacious thoroughfare 
was formed at a great expense, and a toll was estab- 
lished to provide for repayment of the outlay and 
upholding the roadway. 

Robert Chambers, in his " Traditions of Edinburgh," 
thus describes the glories of the Walk in olden times : 
— " If my reader be an inhabitant of Edinburgh of any 
standing, he must have many deUghtful associations 
of Leith Walk in connection with his childhood. Of 
all the streets in Edinburgh or Leith the Walk in 
former times was certainly the street for boys and girls. 
From the top to the bottom it was a scene of wonders 
and enjoyments peculiarly devoted to children. Besides 
the panoramas and caravan shows which were com- 
paratively transient spectacles, there were several shows 
upon Leith Walk which might be considered as regular 
fixtures, and part of the * country cousin ' sights of 
Edinburgh. Who can forget the waxworks of Mrs 
Sands, widow of the late G. Sands, which occupied a 
*laigh' shop opposite to the present Haddington 
Place ; and at the door of which, besides various 
parrots and sundry birds of paradise, sat the wax figure 
of a little man in the dress of a French courtier of the 
* ancient regime,' reading one eternal copy of the 
Edinburgh Advertiser. The very outsides of these 
wonder shops was an immense treat ; all along the 
Walk it was one delicious scene of squirrels hung out 
of doors, and monkeys dressed like soldiers and sailors, 
with holes behind where their tails came through. 
From one end to the other Leith Walk was garrisoned 
by poor creatures who, from hand-barrows, wheel- 
barrows, some drawn by dogs, entreated the passengers 
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for charity, some by voices of song, some by speech, 
some by driddling, as Burns calls it, on fiddles, or 
grinding on hand-organs — indeed, a complete ambus- 
cade against the pocket Shows and objects have 
now vanished from the Walk." 

The "Reminiscences of an Elderly Gentlenian," 
published in the Ladies' Journal thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, contain the following picture of the Walk 
as it appeared in his early days : " Leith Walk was 
quite a country road, and such a road for holes, ruts, 
and big stones, that at present there is not its equal in 
Scotland. The Black Bull Inn terminated the city. 
A little further down, the village of Picardy occupied 
the site of Picardy Place. It derives its name from a 
colony of silk weavers from Picardy in France having 
been located there. The next building was the * Half- 
way House,* now incorporated with the houses of 
Shrub Place. The footpath on the east side of the road 
was 1 8 feet higher than the carriage way. The journey 
on foot to Leith at night was an undertaking requiring 
no little courage. There was no well-paved footpath 
lined with gas lamps and thronged with passengers, 
but a long dreary road, accompanied with the risk of 
falling off the footpath and breaking a limb, and at 
the Gallowlee having to pass two or three dead bodies, 
hanging in chains, creaking dismally in the gusty wind. 
A rising ground adjoining Shrub Hill was the site of 
the Gallowlee, and is now chiefly occupied by Mr 
Methven's nursery. Criminals of more than ordinary 
importance, after being strangled elsewhere, were hung 
in chains there; for example, Chiesly of Dairy was 
hanged at the Cross of Edinburgh, and his body was 
hung in chains at the Gallowlee, and his right hand. 
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which had been struck off, was affixed to the West 
Port of Edinburgh. Also Philip Stanfield's body was 
hung in chains at the Gallowlee. He was tried on the 
14th December 1687, for the murder of his father, Sir 
James Stanfield of Newmills, near Haddington, was 
found guilty and sentenced to be hanged at the Cross 
of Edinburgh, his tongue to be cut out for cursing 
his father, his right hand to be cut off, for the parri- 
cide, his head to be put on the East Port of Hadding- 
ton, as nearest to the place of the murder, and his body 
to be hung in chains betwixt Edinburgh and Leith. 

" ' Anderson's Leith Stage ' seems to have been a 
very slow coach long ago, about 1660, for it took an 
hour and a half to go from the Tron Church to the 
Shore. Shopmen and merchants generally walked to 
save time. It was a great lumbering affair on four 
wheels, the two fore painted yellow, the two hind red, 
having formerly belonged to different vehicles. It 
started from opposite the Tron Church. The warning 
bell rang a quarter of an hour before starting. Shortly 
a pair of ill-conditioned, ill-sized hacks made their 
appearance to be yoked into it The harness, partly 
of old leather straps, and partly of ropes, bears evidence 
of many a mend. A passenger comes and takes his 
seat, probably from the Krames or Luckenbooths, who 
had shut his shop, and affixed a notice on the door, to 
this effect — 'Gone to Leith and will be back at 4 of 
the clock, P.M.' The quarter being up and the second 
bell rung, off starts the 'stage' at a very slow pace. 
Having taken three-quarters of an hour to go to the 
Half-way House, the 'stage' sticks fast in a rut, the 
driver whips up his nags, when lo ! away go the horses, 
but the ' stage ' remains. The ropes having been tied, 
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and assistance procured from the ' Half-Way/ the stage 
is extricated and proceeds on its destination to Leith." 

Robert Fergusson, in his humorous poem of " Leith 
Races," immortalises Leith Walk. 

Many adventures happened in Leith Walk in olden 
times which sometimes led to unpleasant results in the 
breaking of the peace and in getting broken heads. 

A good story was often told by an old respected 
and well-known Leith merchant in his day. He and 
a friend attended the classes of a famous Italian fencing- 
master in his day, to learn the art and science. They 
were returning from the Edinburgh Theatre one night 
when they met their master "Angelo" coming home 
from his evening classes in Leith. Desiring to test his 
courage, they turned after passing him, and challenged 
him in threatening language, to "stand and deliver." 
But seeing him put his hand below his cloak, and at 
the same time hearing the sound of a button being 
snapped off a foil, which in a moment made it a rapier, 
they were fain to disclose themselves and avert a 
disaster. 

The extensive and famous nursery grounds of Messrs 
Dickson & Co., nursery and seedsmen, on the east side 
of the Walk, below the Toll, along with the large house 
in the middle of them, long occupied by Mr Shanklie, 
their manager, are but memories of the past. Streets 
and large blocks of buildings now occupy the whole 
ground. 

The Lovers' Lane, long a quiet, retired lane, fenced 
on each side with thorn hedges, affording a sheltered, 
sweet, conversing walk for sweethearts, no longer exists. 
It is now a causewayed thoroughfare, and almost lined 
with houses on both sides. 
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IT is curious at the present day to read a 
description of the Leith and Edinburgh 
stages in olden times. In a print of Leith, 
engraved by Paul Sandby, and published in 
1651, there is a view of one of the "leathern con- 
veniences " of that time. It is drawn by two horses, 
preceded by an outrider, and is suspended from a sort 
of framework connected with the wheels, which must 
have rendered it a most uncomfortable means of 
locomotion. The hind-wheels are enormously large, 
reaching almost to the top of the coach, and it must 
have required a wonderful effort on the part of the 
driver, who figures in a cocked hat, to attain his seat 
At this date there were only two of the lumbering 
machines on Leith Walk, and they consumed one hour 
on the journey. 

Anderson, the first introducer of the Edinburgh and 
Leith coaches, seems to have given up his coaching 
concern about 1660, for the Edinburgh Council granted 
permission to one William Woodcock to fit up"ane 
haickney coatch " for the convenience of the lieges 
having occasion to visit the seaport. His authority 
for fitting up his coach is as follows: — "Apud 
Edinburgh, the 28th day of Sept, 16 hundred and three 
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score years, Grants libertie and tolerance to William 
Woodcock, lait officer in Leith, to fitt and set up ane 
haickney coatch for service of his majesties lieges 
betwix Leith and Edinburgh at the rates following, 
viz. : — For the coatch hyre up or doun, with ane single 
person, 12 shillings if the person desire to go alone; 
and if that person who hyres the coatch will wait for 
another to go alongs with him, to pay no more. If 
three persons go alongs with him to pay no more 
than 12 pence all the three. If any mae persons nor 
three, each man to pay four shill. Scots for their hyre, 
and the persons coming up to Edinburgh to light at 
the foot of Leith Wynd for the staynes yr'of, and this 
order to continue during the CounselFs pleasure allan- 
erlie." In 1702 a certain Robert Miller was granted 
the privilege of keeping four " chaises " to ply between 
the two towns for a term of nine years. A Leith 
coaching company was formed in 1727. An exclusive 
right to run coaches between Edinburgh and Leith, 
to continue for twenty-one years, was granted them. 
Every coach was to contain no more than six 
passengers, and the fare was fixed at 3d. in summer 
and 4d. in winter. 

Amot, in his History of Edinburgh, states that in 
1779, "travelling to Leith and vice versS hsid assumed 
a vastly different appearance, so much so, that so great 
a concourse of people passing between Edinburgh and 
Leith, so much are stage coaches employed that they 
pass and repass between these towns 1 56 times daily." 
Each of the carriages holds four persons ; the fare in 
some of them was 2jd., and in others 3d. 

Old Leith and Edinburgh people will still recollect 
Carse's stages, and latterly Croall's, which for many 
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years ran from the Tron Church to the Shore of Leith 
and Bernard Street. 

The contrast now in the transit betwixt Edinburgh 
and Leith and vice versa by two railways, and tramway 
cars, compared with that of olden times is very 
striking. 

The Gallowlee, midway between Edinburgh and 
Leith, near the present Shrub Place, as stated in last 
chapter, was a well-known and famous place. An old 
" Chronicle of Tales and Traditions of Leith " thus 
narrates about it : — " During the troublous times of 
Morton's regency the Gallowlee had rather an undue 
share of notoriety. According to Captain Grant, while 
Morton strung up his prisoners by fifties on a gigantic 
gallows at the Gallowlee, midway between Leith and 
Edinburgh, the loyalists displayed an equal number on 
a gibbet, which reared its ghastly outline on the Castle 
Hill, in view of the Regent's camp." 

The gibbet at the Gallowlee was occasionally used 
for the purpose of exhibiting the effigies of individuals 
who had rendered themselves in some way obnoxious 
to the populace. For example, when the celebrated 
John Wilkes in 1763 published the memorable No. 45 
of his periodical entitled the North BritoUy the bitter 
satire in which he indulged towards Scotland and 
Scotchmen gave great offence in the north, and a 
famous leader of the Edinburgh mob, named " Bowed 
Joseph," got a cart fitted up with a high gallows, from 
which depended a figure stuffed with straw, intended 
to represent the arch enemy of Scotland with the Devil 
perched on his shoulder. The cart, with its curious 
burden, was leisurely paraded through the principal 
streets, until it reached the Gallowlee, where two 
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criminals were at that moment dangling in chains, 
and alongside of these Wilkes and his companion, the 
Devil, were elevated, amid the enthusiastic applause 
of the multitude. No opposition was offered by the 
authorities to these proceedings, for two reasons: 
they fully participated in the angry feelings entertained 
towards Wilkes, and they were not in a position to 
resist the will of such an independent leader as " Bowed 
Joseph." The Magistrates on many occasions displayed 
a disgraceful timidity unbecoming their position, and 
they frequently sent for the " bowed " leader to consult 
with him regarding the best means of dispersing and 
appeasing a troublesome mob. On such: occasions 
he always stood up zealously for his compeers, and his 
boldness generally compelled the feeble authorities to 
comply with whatever terms he dictated. These 
interviews generally ended in his being authorised to 
promise a reform of the evils complained of, and also 
to dispense among his followers a hogshead of good 
ale. The promise and libation never failed of success, 
and the popular favourite had no difficulty in clearing 
the streets by the simple command of " Now disperse, 
my lads." 

According to that excellent authority, Robert 
Chambers, this mob director must have been a 
formidable person. "After he had figured for a few 
years as an active partisan of the people, his name 
waxed of such an account with them that it is said he 
could, in the course of an hour, collect a crowd of not 
fewer than ten thousand persons all ready to obey his 
orders or disperse at his bidding." He collected his 
forces by beating a drum, and as he strode along 
"thudding out his noisy summons, every close anr' 
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alley poured out their dingy denizens to swell his 
train." " Bowed Joseph " was at last killed by a fall 
from the top of a Leith stage, while returning from the 
races on Leith sands in a state of intoxication about 
the year 1780. In the "Traditions of Edinburgh" will be 
found an interesting account of this singular character. 

The fine sand of which the mound at the Gallowlee 
was composed was carted away to be mixed with the 
lime used in the erection of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh. The spot once known as the dreaded Gallow- 
lee, is now, or was lately, occupied as a marble-work, 
but chiefly by the nursery of Thomas Methven & Sons. 
The proprietor of the ground at the time referred to, 
according to Mr Chambers, was nearly as much of a 
sand-bed as his property. He was a big-sized man, 
one of those persons on whom drink never seemed to 
have much effect. It is related that every day, while 
the carts were taking away his sand, he stood regularly 
at the place receiving the money in return ; which was 
immediately converted into liquor, and applied to the 
comfort of the inner man. A public-house was at 
length erected at the spot for his particular behoof, and 
assuredly, as long as the Gallowlee lasted, this public- 
house did not want his custom. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the Gibbet-Laird only got quit of 
the hillock of sand in this way ; he still retained the 
ground, the grog-supplying process having merely con- 
verted it from a considerable eminence into a deep 
hollow which remains to the present day as nursery 
ground. 

The Gallowlee and the victims of its gibbets are now 
only matters of history. 
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] N Leith Sands the Edinburgh races were held 
for many years. In the Mercurius Caledonius^ 
published in 1661, they are spoken of as our 
" accustomed recreations," which shows that 
at that period they were no novelty. 

It is narrated that they took their origin from the 
Palace of Holyrood in the time of James VI., who, it is 
said, countenanced the amusement; no doubt, the 
noblemen who frequented his court, following royalty, 
would patronise them much. Edinburgh races on 
Leith Sands thus became a great yearly institution. 
It seems strange, however, why the managers of the 
races at that time made choice of the Sands, when the 
fine turf of Leith Links, which might have been at 
their disposal, afforded them a much better and more 
convenient place for a race-course. People congregated 
at the races from the most distant parts of the country. 
It was a sort of trysting-place, not only for a parish or 
a county, but for a kingdom. Some of the most noted 
celebrities of the day were certain to be found on Leith 
course, and the festivities were never complete without 
their presence. 

The well-known " Laird of Macnab," who was nearly 
the last of his class, was a regular attender at Leith 
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races. A characteristic anecdote is told of him in con- 
nection with them. On one occasion he had figured on 
the course, mounted on a rough and coarse sheltie, 
which suddenly dropped down dead. At the races in 
the following year, a would-be wag who had witnessed 
the catastrophe, rode up to the laird and asked, "Is 
that the same horse you had last year. Laird ? " " No, 
my man," replied the laird, " but this is the same whup," 
and he was about to apply it to the shoulders of the 
questioner, who escaped his intended chastisement by a 
quick retreat. 

In those days spoken of as the "good old times," 
Leith races lasted for an entire week. The cups, plates, 
and purses to be run for were of considerable value, and 
the sporting matters were managed by stewards chosen 
from the nobility. A Leith historian narrates as fol- 
lows: — "The Magistrates of Edinburgh, attended by 
the City Guard, countenanced the proceedings and 
festivities. It was usual for one of the city officers in 
holiday dress, accompanied by the drummer of the 
City Guard, to form a procession of two, the former 
bearing aloft on the end of a pole a gaijy ornamented 
purse styled the City Purse, and the latter row-de- 
dowing behind him with * micht and main.'" The well- 
known Archie Campbell, city officer, was the last who 
carried the purse. 

The procession of course was sufficient to attract all 
the tag-rag and bob-tail of the city, so that by the time 
it reached Leith it had swelled into a goodly mob of 
ragged urchins and mischief-making lads, who gave full 
scope to their propensities as soon as they reached the 
Sands. The multitude of minor amusements which 
served to fill up the intervals betwixt the races, con- 
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sisted of shows, wheels of fortune, and rowley-powley in 
endless variety; and lastly, though not least, whole 
rows of drinking-booths and tents. For an entire week 
Leith was one continued scene of racing, drinking, and 
fighting. The sports were usually concluded by a 
general demolition of the tents, and a promiscuous 
fighting match amongst those who, in spite of whisky, 
were still able to keep their legs. 

When the races were transferred to Musselburgh 
many of the Leithers asserted that a serious blow had 
been struck at the prosperity of the " auld toon." 

Robert Fergusson published his famous and humor- 
ous poem on "Leith Races" about 1770. He very 
cleverly hits off in " guid broad Scotch," the different 
incidents of the race-days in the following stanzas : — 

" Now mony a scaw'd and bare-leg'd loon 
Rise early to their wark, 
Eneugh to fley a muckle toon, 

Wi' dinsome squeel an' bark ; 
* Here is the true and faithfu' list 

O' noblemen an' horses. 
Their eild, their weight, their height, their grist, 
That rin for plates or purses 

Fu' fleet this day.' 



To whisky plooks that brunt for wouks 

On toun-guard sodgers' faces, 
Their barber bauld his whittle crooks. 

An' scrapes them for the races. 
Their stumps, erst used to philabegs, 

Are dight in spatterdashes, 
Whase barkent hides scarce fend their legs 

Frae weet an' weary splashes 

O' dirt that day. 
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* Come, hafe a care/ the captain cries, 

* On guns your bagnets thraw, 
Now mind your manual exercise, 

An* marsh doon raw by raw.' 
And, as they march, he'll glower about, 

'Tent a' their cuts an* scars ; 
Mang them full mony a gausy snout 

Has gusht in birth-day wars 

Wi* bluid that day. 

* Her nainsel maun be carefu' noo, 

Nor maun she be mislear*d, 
Sin' baxter lads hae sealed a vow 

To skelp an* clout the guard.' 
I'm sure Auld Reekie kens o' nane 

That would be sorry at it, 
Tho' they should dearly pay the kain 

An' get their tails weel sautit 

An' sair, thir days. 

The tinkler billies i' the Bow 

Are now less eident clinking, 
As lang's their pith or siller dow, 

They're da£3fing an' they're drinking, 
Bedown Leith Walk what bourracks reel, 

O' ilka trade and station, 
That gar their wives an' childer feel 

Toom wames for their libation 

O' drink thir days ! 

The browster wives thegither harl 

A' trash that they can fa' on. 
They rake the grunds o' ilka barrel. 

To profit by the lawin : 
For weel wat they, a skin leal het 

For drinkin' needs nae hire ; 
At drumly gear they tak' nae pet — 

Foul water slockens fire 

An drouth, thir days. 
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They say, ill yill has been the deid 

O' mony a beirdly loon ; 
Then dinna gape like gleds, wi' greed 

To sweel hail bickers doon ; 
Gin Lord send mony ane the mom, 

They'll ban fu' sair the time 
That e'er they toutit affthe horn 

Which wambles thro' their wame 
Wi' pain that day. 

The Buchan bodies, thro' the beach, 

Their bunch o' Findrums cry, 
An' skirl out bauld, in Norlan' speech, 

* Guid speldings--fa' will buy ? ' 
An' by my saul, they're nae wrang gear 

To gust a stirrah's mou ; 
Weel staw'd with them, he'll never speir 

The price o' being fou 

Wi' drink that day. 

Noo wily wights at rowly-powl. 

An' flingin' o' the dice, 
Here break the banes o' mony a soul 

Wi' fa's upon the ice. 
At first, the gate seems fair an' straught, 

Sae they baud fairly till her, 
But wow ! in spite o' a' their maught. 

They're rookit o' their siller 

An' gowd thir days. 

Around, where'er you fling your een, 

The hacks like wind are scourin' ; 
Some chaises honest folk contain, 

An* some hae mony a w— e in ; 
Wi' rose and lily, red and white. 

They gie themselves sic fit airs, 
Like Dian they will seem perfite, 

But it's nae gowd that glitters 

Wi' them thir days. 
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The races o'er, they haill the dools 

WP drink o' a kin-kind, 
Great feck gae hirplin' hame like fools — 

The cripple lead the blind. 
May ne'er the canker o' the drink 

Mak our bauld spirits thrawart, 
'Case WQ get wherewitha' to wink 

Wi' een as blue's a blawort 

Wi' straiks thir days ! " 

In the Weekly Journal newspaper of 13th June 1803, 
the Edinburgh races are thus advertised : — " To be run 
for on the Sands of Leith, on Monday the i8th July, 
the City of Edinburgh purse of ;£"so, the best of 3, 
four mile heats. Tuesday — His Majesty's purse of 
100 guineas, best of 3, four mile heats. Wednesday 
— The Noblemen and Gentlemen subscription of 50 
guineas, 3 four mile heats. Thursday — 50 guineas 
for Hunters, 3 four mile heats. Friday— Ladies* purse 
of 50 guineas, 3 four mile heats. Saturday — a purse 
for the beaten horses. The horses to be booked by 
the Town-clerk of Leith, at his office, on the Satur- 
day preceding the races, when the horses are to be 
shown, the proper certificates produced, and the entry- 
money paid. 

"Ordinaries and balls during the race-week at 
Fortune's [a famous hotel in its day in Princes Street], 
and assemblies as usual. 

" Stewards — Marquis of Douglas. 
„ Lord Elcho. 

„ George Baillie, Esqre., of Jerviswood." 

Lord Belhaven's bay horse, Brandon, won the loa 
guineas, the Noblemen's purse of 50 guineas, and the 
Ladies' purse of 50 guineas. A similar advertisement 
was issued in 1804. The stewards were Lord Sinclair, 
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Sir John Hope, and Sir David Hunter-Blair. Lord 
Belhaven's horse again won the 100 guineas race and 
the Ladies* purse. 

Brandon was a famous racer in his day, and won 
almost every race he was engaged in. He was once, 
however, defeated at Dumfries by a horse belonging to 
Robert Baird, Esq. of Newbyth, ridden by a young lad 
of the name of Matthew Dawson, brother of the late 
Mr George Dawson, long the celebrated trainer at 
GuUane, whose sons are the well-known and famous 
trainers at Newmarket, &c. It was by accident that 
Matthew Dawson rode Mr Baird's horse. The jockey 
who was engaged became unwell, and was not able to 
ride. Matthew Dawson was put in his place. He got 
great applause when he passed the winning-post first, 
beating Brandon, the crack horse of the day. Mr 
Dawson was long a respected resident in Haddington, 
and one of the bailies of the royal burgh. He used to 
relate his victory at Dumfries with much glee. The 
Edinburgh races were yearly held on Leith Sands 
from about 1620 to 18 16, a period of nearly 200 years, 
when they were transferred to Musselburgh. The 
following extract is taken from the London Observer, 
August 1817, the second year of the new course at 
Musselburgh :— " The Earl of Fife, Lord Elcho, Sir J. B. 
Baird, Bart., and Sir R. H. Dick, Bart., are appointed 
stewards for next year of the Edinburgh races. On 
the last day of the late races, thirty-four coaches with 
four horses each, 337 carriages with pairs, no gigs, 
and above 1000 horsemen appeared on the course." 

The last relic of the old races was a long pole which 
marked the starting-place. It was cut down some- 
where about 1828. The Leith races were, however, 
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re-established on the Sands in 1836, and continued to 
be held annually until 1856, when the Magistrates and 
Dock Commissioners refused the requisite permission, 
and they were thus brought to an end. Leith racing 
sands are now covered with extensive docks, landing 
sheds, and warehouses ; and the races can now only be 
recorded as festivities of the past in the annals of the 
history of Leith. 
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WINE TRADE. 




|EITH was always a noted port, into which 
were imported the wines of France, Spain, 
Portugal, &c., to a large extent. The wine 
houses in Leith were always numerous and 
respectable. 

The old houses of Bell, Rannie & Co. ; Wauchope, 
Moodie & Co. ; Cathcart, Ferguson & Co. ; Cockburn & 
Co. ; John A. Bertram & Co. ; James Bell & Co. ; 
Hutchison & Co. ; Condamine & Co. ; R. M. Weir, 
Whigham, and Vernon, and many others still remain, 
and are well known as importers of the finest qualities. 
Owing to the ancient connection and intercourse 
which Scotland generally, and Leith in particular, had 
with France, dating from the time of Mary of Guise, 
who resided in Leith and had her Court there, claret 
was largely imported and much drunk. Many a 
rundlet on joyous and festive occasions was consumed 
by the burghers of royal burghs at their mercat crosses; 
for instance, in the Burgh Records of the royal burgh 
of Haddington, the following order is found in the year 
1573: — "The Town Council ordained Adam Wilson, 
younger, to buy and bring hame ane puncheon of claret 
wine from Leith, for a propine to the Regent to be 
pitched at the Mercat Cross, with a dozen of torches, and 
the spice, and to be allowed for the puncheon xxij f 
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In the autobiography of Dr Carlyle of Inveresk, a 
view of the great esteem in which claret was held, 
and the large consumption of it in former times, is 
given as follows : — " Dr Alexander Webster, an Edin- 
burgh clergyman, and leader of the highflying party in 
the Church, had obtained much respect amongst the 
clergy. Having a deal of convivial humour, he was 
held to be excellent company even by those of dissolute 
manners, while, being a five-bottle man, he could lay 
them all under the table. This had brought on him 
the nickname of * Dr Magnum Bonum ' in the time of 
faction ; but, never being indecently the worse of 
liquor, and a love of claret, to any degree, not being 
reckoned in those days a sin in Scotland, all his 
excesses were pardoned." 

It is recorded of Dr Webster that he sold a field of 
twenty acres of fine land near the village of Dirleton 
for 2000 guineas and two rundlets of claret The field 
is called Webster's or Ainslie's field to this day. 

Robert Fergusson, in his poem of the "Election," 
thus immortalises claret — 

" The grace is said — it's nae o'er lang ; 
The claret reams in bells ; 
Quod Deacon, * Let the toast round gang ; 
Come, here's our noble sel's, 

Weel met the day.' " 

John Home, author of the tragedy of "Douglas," 
was very fond of claret and could not bear port. He 
was very indignant when the Government laid a heavy 
duty on the former, they having previously long 
connived at its introduction into Scotland under very 
mitigated duties. He embodied his anger in the 
following epigram : — 
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" Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Old was his mutton, and his claret good ; 
* Let him drink port,' an English statesman cried — 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died." 

During the long French war the taste for claret, on 
account of its high price, much subsided, and port and 
sherry, &c., came into more general use. 

In the "Noctes Ambrosianae," No. 26, 1829, will 
be found the following testimonies in favour of the 
excellent quality of Leith wine : — 

*^ Ambrose to Tickler — ^What wines shall we put on the table? 

" Tickler to Ambrose— Som& of that sherry of Cockbum's, the '48 
I mean. Some of Brougham's Madeira, the green seal. Port, 
let us have Cay's '12 ; and as for claret, you may send in two or 
three bottles of different kinds before we fix for the evening. 

" (yDocherty to Ambrose — Begin with Sams '19. 

** Tickler sings — 

Who dares to say 

That Albert Cay 
Is not the King of Wine, 

Whose bins inspire 

Such generous fire. 
When cordial Tories dine. 

Till morning glows 

Make that your dose — 
And toast the King of Wine, 

Whose bins inspire 

Celestial fire. 
When cordial Tories dine." 

It is said that the great William Pitt got his port 
wine from Leith. Before he began to speak at length 
in important debates in the House of Commons, he 
fortified himself with a good quantum of rare old Leith 
port Leith was long and is still celebrated for the 
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manufacture of brewers', distillers', and spirit-merchants' 
casks. Among the old coopers there were Richard 
Ged, Neil Dryburgh, Walter Blaikie, Wood Sinclair, 
James Skinner, Robert Neilson, William Hampton, 
Young John Pentland, &c. Most of them were also 
wine coopers and tasters, who attended to the landing, 
sampling, and bonding of wines and brandy, &c., in the 
vaults, and the clearing of them when they were taken 
out of bond and the duty paid. The wine tasters, 
from long experience, were excellent judges of quality, 
and were often employed in references. 

A good story is told of Walter Blaikie, one of the 
oldest wine coopers and tasters in his day. His 
cooperage was in Mitchell Street A dispute had 
arisen between parties about the quality of a large 
importation of port, and a law-suit before the Court of 
Session ensued, which ended in a jury trial. Mr Blaikie 
was a principal witness to testify as to the quality of 
the wine in dispute. At the trial a number of sample 
bottles were produced, each of which Mr Blaikie was 
called on to taste, and give his opinion on. In doing 
so he did not, as is usual, swallow the wine, but spat it 
out, after he had rinsed it well in his mouth. After he 
had tasted the samples, the presiding judge said to 
him, " Now, Mr Blaikie, how is it possible that you can 
give an opinion of the quality of the wine when you 
did not swallow it ? " Mr Blaikie replied, " My Lord, 
if I were to swallow all the wine I taste, I would not 
be long in not being a 'judge ' of wine at all, and I 
leave your lordship to draw an inference from what I 
say." 

This story is as good as the one told of an old 
Dalkeith butcher who was robbed on a Hallow-fair 
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night of a sum of money. At the trial of a man and 
woman accused of the robbery, the butcher was asked 
by the judge, when in the witness box, if he was sure 
he was perfectly sober when he was robbed. " Sober, 
my Lord," he said, "I was as sober as a judge ! " 

There is a saying in the wine trade, " The hotter the 
clime, the finer the wine," that is, that a hot sun 
matures the grapes to a high degree, and gives the 
juice a rich and superior flavour. The same remark 
holds true in this country in fruits, roots, cereals of all 
kinds ripened by a hot, sunny summer ; while in a cold 
and ungenial summer it is the reverse. In the wine 
districts of Spain, Portugal, France, &c., superior 
vintages occur now and then, and these are known in 
the trade by the year the wines were made in. They 
are of much greater value than those of ordinary years, 
and bring in the market high prices — sometimes, when 
they become scarce, perfectly fabulous ones. When a 
demand for them takes place, they can always be had ! 
They are like the famous Bass mutton, which although 
the Bass feeds only twenty wedders fat in a season, is 
never scarce when wanted. 

Noblemen, rich merchants, advocates, writers, and 
connoisseurs, &c., pride themselves in having in their 
bins a stock of port, sherry, claret, &c., which are 
presented at their tables only. on rare occasions. 

A good story is told of Mr Thomas Pasley, an old, 
rich, retired Leith merchant of great hospitality and 
respectability, who lived in John's Place sixty years 
ago and more. He kept a stock of rare old port in his 
cellar, and now and then entertained his friends at 
dinner, when his fine port was produced. The day 
after a select party Mr Pcisley called on a friend, who 
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asked him how he was in health. " No weel, Sandie," 
Mr Pasley replied, " for, you see, I had a bit dinner- 
party yesterday of some old friends — Dickie Grindlay, 
Willie Woodie, Kit Woodie, Sandie White, John 
Hutton, Graham Smith, Jamie White, and some more, 
and I gied them my '22 port, which was so fine and 
grand that we finished two bottles each, besides claret 
and sherry, and ye see, Sandie, I'm no weel to-day; 
and nae wonder, but we were all so happy together!" 
Mr Pasley was a quiet gentleman bachelor, and was 
much esteemed by all his friends and acquaintances. 

Such is a specimen of the quiet social intercourse of 
Leith dinner-parties in olden times. 
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I HE old naval yard of Leith was a govern- 
ment repository or arsenal for holding all 
kinds of naval stores. It was an extensive 
square yard, with buildings on each side, and 
extended from the junction of Constitution, Bernard, 
and Baltic Streets to the sea beach. 

It is not exactly known when it was erected, but 
probably early in the eighteenth century, when cruisers 
and war ships began to frequent the harbour and Leith 
Roads. The present Com Exchange (built in i860), 
merchants' counting-houses and warehouses, and the 
booking offices of the North British Railway now 
occupy the site of it. Sentries guarded not only the 
upper side of it, but also the lower one next the sea. 
The sentries' walk was a particularly cold one during a 
north-eastern gale of wind. 

The beach and sands of Leith extended from the 
back of the old stone pier and the signal tower in a 
straight line east, past the naval yard, to the end of 
the glass houses, and onwards to Seafield. They are 
now covered with warehouses, landing sheds, and docks 
— a most remarkable change, indicative of great and 
increasing prosperity in the commerce of Leith. 

The sands were almost always covered with logs of 
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wood, the cargoes of Baltic and Canadian timber ships. 
Rafts were floated from the docks and harbour, round 
the end of the stone pier, and hauled up on the beach. 
Many a public sale of timber took place on Leith 
sands. The logs were all measured, lotted, and marked 
ready for the sales. Mr Richard Stoddart was for 
many years the principal measurer of timber in the 
port. He was a brother of Admiral Stoddart. He 
might have been seen for many days at a time, busily 
working with his measuring line and callipers, taking 
the length and girth of the logs. 

In the advertisements of timber sales, . Richard 
Stoddart was mentioned as the sworn measurer, and 
his measurements were always depended on to be 
correct. A good story has been handed down about Mr 
Stoddart There was a rage among Leith folk long 
ago, grocers, spirit-dealers, bakers, merchants, &c., to 
take farms in Mid and East Lothian. It was reported 
that Mr Stoddart had taken a farm also in East Lothian. 
On being asked if it was true, he replied, " Na, na, 111 
just keep the job I have, and farm it well." Most of 
the Leith takers of farms ultimately came to grief. Mr 
John Saunders, jun., was also a well-known measurer 
of timber in his day. 

The duty on timber imported in those days was — 
from any British possession, los. per 50 cubic feet ; from 
any other country, £2^ 153. Now there is a free 
importation. 

Pirates and others who had committed crimes on 
the high seas, and who were sentenced to death, were 
long ago executed on Leith sands, within the " floddis 
mark." Pitcairn, in his " Criminal Trials of Scotland," 
records several trials for piracy. In 1551 a certain 
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Johnne Davidson was sentenced to be hanged on the 
sands of Leith, in irons, for the "violent piracie of a 
ship of Bourdeaux." In 1610 nine pirates were sen- 
tenced " to be hangit upon the sands of Leyth quhill 
they be deid." In the same year thirty more were 
doomed to undergo a like fate. The last execution for 
piracy on the sands of Leith occurred in 1823, when 
two foreigners expiated their crime on a gibbet erected 
nearly opposite the foot of Constitution Street 

In 1783 there were six glass houses close to the 
beach and sands of Leith. A large business was done in 
glass manufacture for a long period of years at these 
works, which were the seat of the Leith glass trade. 
The remains of them still exist, and are now used as 
warehouses for other purposes. 

It may be interesting at the present time to note 
that the first glass and bottle work in Scotland was 
established in the neighbourhood of the Citadel by 
English residents in 1662. In the Kingdom's Intelli- 
gencer , of date 24th December 1663, a small quarto 
newspaper, which seems to have been printed in the 
Citadel, there appeared the following announcement : 
— "A remarkable advertisement to the Country and 
Strangers. That there is a Glass House erected in the 
Citadel of Leith, where all sorts and quantities are made 
and sould at the prices following : to wit, wine glass, 
three shillings, two boddels ; the beer glass, two shil- 
lings and sixpence ; the quart bottell at eighteen shil- 
lings ; the pynt bottell at nine shillings ; the chopin 
bottell at four shillings and sixpence ; the muskin 
bottell at two shillings and sixpence, all Scots money, 
and so forth of all sorts, conform to the proportion of 
the glasses, better stuff and stronger than is imported." 
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The Timber Bush of Leith, anciently named " Bourse" 
or ** Burse," was originally a large yard enclosed with a 
wooden fence. Having been reclaimed from the sea, it 
was subject to frequent inundations during high tides. 
One of these is thus related by Calderwood, the Scotch 
historian. "Upon the i6th September 1616, there 
arose such a swelling in the sea at the firth of Leith, 
that the like was not seene for a hundred yeers, for the 
water came in with violence besine the bulwarke, 
in a place called the Timber holfe (or Howf), where 
the Timber lay, and carried away some of the timber, 
and manie last of herrings lying there, to the sea, brak 
into sundrie low houses, and sellers, and filled them 
with water. The people tooke this extraordinarie tyde 
to be a forewarning of some evill to come." 

Amot states that a house which in 1623 occupied 
the site of the old weigh-house in Bernard Street, was 
described as being bounded by the sea, which shows 
that the Bourse even then was nothing more than a 
piece of vacant ground enclosed by wooden rails, and 
looked upon as a mere temporary affair. In 1644, the 
timber trade of Leith being on the increase, the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, to whom it belonged, caused 
the Bourse to be surrounded by a strong stone wall, 
and from that time it became a permanent and im- 
portant erection. 

In the course of years the Timber Bush, long used 
for storing timber, become more valuable for the 
erection of buildings, and the stores of timber were 
then transferred to the sands and other places. During 
the time of the old Leith whale ships, the owners 
of them, Messrs P. & C. Wood, stored the casks, whale 
boats, and other whale-fishing gear, and boiled the 
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blubber in their premises there. The old Timber 
Bush of Leith exists now only in name. A large 
printing establishment, numerous warehouses, grain 
lofts, and merchants* offices now occupy its old site. 
The late Mr John Kay, an old extensive Leith merchant, 
uncle to the late James Wishart, Esq., owned much 
property in the Timber Bush, as also did the family 
of the Learmoriths of Edinburgh, all of which was 
originally purchased from the City of Edinburgh. 
Learmonth's grain lofts and warehouses are known to 
this day. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his novel of the "Bride of 
Lammermoor," brings into notice the Timber Bush at 
Leith, from the lips of the immortal Caleb Balderstone, 
in his humorous "beflumming" harangue with Mrs 
Girder, the wife of Gibbie Girder, the cooper of 
" Wolf s-Hope." " * I maun be ganging — I just wanted 
to round in the gudeman*s lug, that I heard them say 
up by yonder, that Peter Puncheon that was cooper to 
the Queen's stores at the Timmer Burse at Leith is 
dead — sae I thought that maybe a word frae my lord 
to the Lord Keeper might hae served Gilbert; but 
since he's frae hame ' 

" * O but ye maun stay his hame-coming,' said the 
dame, *I aye telled the gudeman ye meant weel 
to him; but he taks the tout at every bit lippening 
word.'" 

The cooper's foreman heard of Caleb's conversation 
with Mrs Girder, and exclaimed, "*And Peter Puncheon's 
dead.?' 

" ' Ay, ay — Puncheon has leaked out at last, the auld 
carle,' said the foreman ; * mony a dribble o' brandy 
has gane through him in his day." 
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It is narrated in the novel, that the Lord Keeper, 
Sir William Ashton, recommended the cooper of 
Wolf s-Hope to the Government as Queen's cooper at 
the Timber Bush, and he must have got the situation 
according to his own showing, when he thanked Mr 
Caleb Balderstone for his good offices in the following 
racy terms : — " Mr Girder's preferment had occasioned 
a pleasing surprise to old Caleb ; for when, some days 
after his master's departure, he found himself absolutely 
compelled, by some necessary business, to visit the 
fishing hamlet, and was gliding like a ghost past the 
door of the cooper, for fear of being summoned to give 
some account of the progress of the solicitation in his 
favour, or, more probably, that the inmates might 
upbraid him with the false hope he had held out upon 
the subject, he heard himself, not without some appre- 
hension, summoned at once in treble, tenor, and bass, — a 
trio performed by the voices of Mrs Girder, old Dame 
Loup-the-dike, and the goodman of the dwelling — * Mr 
Caleb — Mr Caleb — Mr Caleb Balderstone! I hope 
ye arena ganging dry-lipped by our door, and we sae 
muckle indebted to you ?' 

" * Gude guide us, Mr Balderstone,* said Mrs Girder. 

"*Wha wad hae thought it of an auld and kend 
friend ! ' said the mother. 

" * And no sae muckle as stay to receive our thanks,' 
said the cooper himself, * and frae the like o' me that 
seldom offers them ! I am sure I hope there's nae ill 
seed sawn between us, Mr Balderstone — Ony man that 
has said to ye, I am no gratefu' for the situation of 
Queen's cooper, let me hae a whample at him wi' mine 
eatche — that's a'. Gude-will, man, is a geizen'd tub, 
that hands in nae liquor — but gude-deed's like the cask. 
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tight, round, and sound, that will haud liquor for 
the king/" 

Sir Walter Scott, in the fertility of his conception, 
and as a master writer of fiction, has certainly inimitably 
portrayed Caleb Balderstone, Gibbie Girder, &c., as 
very original characters. He has, at the same time, 
established the historical fact that the "Timmer 
Burse " was in its day an establishment of much 
importance in the annals of Leith. 
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EITH, like many other places, had its odd 
characters long ago as it has yet among its 
varied classes of society. Dean Ramsay 
remarks in his inimitable " Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character," " that many things con- 
nected with our Scottish manners of former times are 
fast becoming obsolete, and we seem at present to be 
placed in a juncture which some Scottish traditions are 
in danger of being entirely lost." So old stories, and 
anecdotes, and names in numerous localities as well as 
in Leith are becoming quite forgotten and unknown to 
a new generation. 

Sixty years ago, old Leith people will recollect a 
woman that used to be going about the harbour and 
docks. She was a short, thick-set woman, with very 
stout legs, and hobbled awkwardly along in her walk, 
owing to the malformation of her feet, which were flat, 
broad, and like those of a goose or duck ; she therefore 
went by the name of " Duck Meg." She was always 
cleanly dressed, and well put on for her station in life, 
although in warm weather she used to go " barefoot." 
She had a particularly broad face and big eyes. A 
stranger could easily see at once that she was a 
peculiar person. She had a strong memory, and knew 
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most of the ships and crews that belonged to the port. 
Meg had a particular gift in making snatches of songs, 
rants, or madrigals, as she used to call them, on the 
arrival of ships from foreign voyages. She used to 
stand along the quay side, and salute the men and 
boys. Some of her madrigals are still recollected, such 
as — 

" Ye are my bonnie lambs 

Just hame from Quebec,. 

Drapit and druckit, 

Gae hame to yer wives ; 

Get warmed and rubbit, 

And gie me some auld raipies.** 

She was a g^eat favourite with the crews of the whale 
ships, and saluted them when they got safe into dock. 
Here is one of her rants — 

" Here ye are again, my bonnie lammie, 
Wi* the William and Ann^ fu* of whallie ; 
Gae hame and kiss yer fine baimies, 
And cuddle yer bonnie wivies, 
And gie Maggie a wheen old ropies, 
For ye ken I like ye fairlie." 

Also— 

'* Ye're hame again, my bonnie laddies, 
Frae the Baltic in the bonnie brig Mary ; 
The Mafy belangs to cannie Johnie Hay, 
And sailed by my bonnie Captain Ritchie. 
Come ashore, and see your sweethearts, 
Yer bonnie wives and baimies, 
And fling some auld raipes to Maggie." 

She got many a lapful of old ropes, &c., for her 
rants, which she sold to the marine dealers. For many 
years she was a favoured and privileged person about 
the docks, in begging for ropes and alms. 
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Meg could never endure the carters, and she had 
many a thraw with them. She used to cry to them — 

" Bease ye are, and Bease ye ca', 
Whips and whisky are a* yer law." 

She was a strict church-going person, and could be 
seen every Sunday forenoon and afternoon, sitting in a 
back seat in the gallery of North Leith Parish Church. 

Dr Robert Dickson was minister of the First Charge 
of South Leith for tliirty-eight years before the Rev. 
Dr Grant. He died 25th January 1824, aged sixty- 
five. He was an able and much esteemed minister. 
A good story is handed down about him and his 
old beadle. The two were in the session-house one 
day by themselves. The Doctor was inclined for a 
crack, and said to the beadle, ** John, you have heard 
me preach, now, for a very long time, and I daresay 
you will now be able to preach as well as myself now." 

" Na, na, Doctor," said John. " I could nae do that, 
but I think I could draw an inference as well as you 
ony day." 

" Well, John, I will give you a text for you to draw an 
inference from : * And the wild asses did stand in the 
high places, they snuffed up the wind like dragons ; 
their eyes did fail, because there was no grass ' 
(Jeremiah xiv. 6). Now, John, what inference can you 
draw from that ? " 

"'Deed, Doctor," said John, "I think it would be a 
long time before the asses would grow fat." 

The Doctor said, " John, I quite agree with you," and 
enjoyed a hearty laugh at his happily applied inference. 
The beadle's inference would have been a good one 
for Dean Ramsay. 
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Most people have probably heard of the Rev. Walter 
Dunlop, U.P. minister in Dumfries. Dean Ramsay 
in his " Reminiscences," has preserved many anecdotes 
of him and his racy humour and originality. 

His brother, George Dunlop, Esq., was long a very 
extensive merchant in Leith, and distiller at East 
Linton. He lived in John's Place, and his counting 
room and warehouses were at the end of John's Lane. 
The minister, who was a stout big man, one very warm 
day, during the meeting of the U.P. Synod in Edinburgh, 
was walking up John's Lane to call on his brother. 
He was espied by his nephew, the late Mr George 
Dunlop of Haddington, who kindly saluted him and 
insisted on his sitting down in the warehouse to take 
a rest, crying at the same time to Richard Wright, the 
old warehouseman, to bring some of the best spirits he 
had in the store, as he was sure his worthy uncle was 
very warm and fatigued. " George," the minister said, 
" I thank you very kindly, I will just take ten drops or 
so in water, for I am really tired, warm, and worn out 
walking down from the Synod. And how are ye, 
George ? I hope to see you well ; and Richard Wright, 
my old friend, how are you, and all your family.? I 
hope the blessing of the Lord attends you both." After 
the mutual "speirings" had been gone through, and in 
the middle of a crack, George Dunlop, who was a bit of 
a wag, said, *' Uncle, I am very sorry to tell you that 
Richard Wright has become an awful and profane 
swearer, and I would like you, uncle, to give him a 
word of rebuke and admonition." 

"Is that so, George?" 

" Yes," he said, " it is quite true." 

" Then I must give him a word. I am sorry for you, 
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Richard ; stand up, and I will give you a word of 
rebuke. I tell you, Richard, that the drunkard has 
pleasure in his cups, the fornicator has pleasure in his 
lusts, the liar has pleasure in his lies, but the profane 
swearer serves the devil and him only. Rifchcurd, my 
old friend, take tent from my rebuke, and may the 
Lord make you to mend your ways." 

After the minister's departure, Richard delivered his 
wrath on Mr Dunlop, in no measured terms. 

Every considerable wine and spirit merchant in 
Leith had travellers or riders, as they were called long 
ago, as they have yet, who went north, south, east, 
and west in quest of orders, and in collecting accounts. 
Many of them rode on horseback or drove in gigs 
throughout the wide districts. They were exposed to 
and encountered many a coarse blast of wind, sleet, and 
rain, and were a hard-working class of commercial men, 
receiving often very indifferent treatment at the hands 
of their customers, both men and women. 

The circulars sent out to the customers ten da}^ 
before were in general curious, pithy, and short 
documents, such as — " We beg to say that our 

representative, Mr , will {D.V.) wait on you 

on , when your orders to help the success 

of the journey will be much esteemed. 

" N.B. — Amount of account, £ ." 

Many of the old country customers used to call the 
traveller the " God willing" kind. A good story is told 
of a traveller of the old house of Gillon & Rule, having 
been taken ill in a town in the north. The landlord 
of the hotel asked him if he would be the better of 
some brandy. " Oh yes," he replied, " but for God's 
sake do not bring me any of Gillon & Rule's." 
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During the long French war, gin and brandy were 
scarce and dear. A story is told of an old house, who 
had sent a cask of gin to a customer in the country. 
The customer called on them one day and said, " Man, 
the cask of gin you sent me last was very capital 
quality; I made twae o* it. Have ye any more of 
it.?" 

" It must have been very good," the merchant replied, 
" for we made two of it ourselves before you got it" 
This perhaps explains Gillon & Rule's brandy. 

Spirit-merchants' travellers, like other traders, often 
do not find the cash ready for them in country places 
when they call. The following is a true story. A tailor 
and general merchant at one time, in the hamlet of 
Longformacus, in the Lammermuirs, who called himself 
the head merchant in the town, bethought himself to 
apply for the spirit licence. He consulted a neigh- 
bouring farmer about it, who said to him, " Willie, do 
not try to get the licence, for if you get it, you will 
drink all the profits." 

" Profits ! " said he, " I thought thae folk were all 
dead long since." Willie was successful in getting a 
licence, and ordered a cask of whisky from Leith. The 
traveller called on him on his next journey, expecting 
his cash, as it was a first transaction. Willie told him, 
" Your whisky cask is toom, but I am sorry I have nae 
siller to give you to-day, but I will not send you away 
with a sair heart ; you can send me anither cask ! " 
Although some days before the 12th of August, Willie 
asked tiie traveller if he would no be wanting a brace 
or two of grouse to take across the hill with him. 

The infringement of the game laws was no 
uncommon occurrence in the parish of Longformacus. 
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N the old part of Leith — the Kirkgate, Tol- 
booth Wynd, Coalhill, Sheriflf Brae, Giles 
Street, Yardheads, &c., many of the old 
merchants and traders had their places of 
business seventy years ago, and long before. 

In the Tolbooth Wynd Mr Robert Brunton, hardware 
merchant, kept for many years the Carron warehouse, 
and had a very extensive trade. His shop was a little 
below the Old Tolbooth, and his warehouses extended 
back to the Peat Neuk, of which he was one of the 
principal proprietors. At the opening of the Elbe 
mania in 1814, he had shipped a quantity of goods, 
&c., to Heligoland for sale, and like many others in 
Leith and elsewhere, he suffered so much loss that he 
thought he was on his " beam-ends " and would have to 
fail. He consulted his old friend and acquaintance Mr 
Adam White, who kindly undertook to look into his 
matters. 

After taking stock (which he had never done before), 
and making up a list of debts due to and by him, it 
was found that he had a large surplus. He carried on 
business to the day of his death. 

Mr Thomas Thomson was another old merchant in 
the Tolbooth Wynd, next door to Mr Brunton. He 
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was extensively engaged in the Shetland produce trade 
— salt-fish, cod-oil, herrings, salted beef, &c., for which, 
in return, he supplied his Shetland customers with all 
kinds of goods. He lived in a nice house near Bonning- 
ton, and was an enthusiast in growing fine flowers, in his 
well kept and large garden. He was an esteemed, 
respected merchant all his days. 

Opposite Mr Brunton's and Mr Thomson's, Messrs 
James Wyld & Co., very extensive wine and spirit 
merchants, had their office. Mr Wyld was well known 
as James Wyld, Esq., of Gilston. He was a director of 
the Commercial Bank as far back as 1814. Messrs 
Crabbie & Cree, who were bred in their house, suc- 
ceeded them in their business. 

On the Shore, opposite the fish quay, Mr Robert 
Bayne was long an extensive grocer. He was suc- 
ceeded by his friends A. & E. Fen ton. 

The old firm of Charles Cowan & Co., grocers, &c., 
had their business premises in the Tolbooth Wynd, 
on the east side. They are now occupied by Buchan & 
Johnston. James Reoch, Esq., the principal partner of 
the firm, was long and much respected in Leith, and 
several times filled the office of magistrate. An ele- 
gant monument to his memory is placed in the north 
end of the wall of South Leith Church. 

The Tolbooth Wynd has been much improved with- 
in these thirty years. At the corner of the Kirkgate it 
was very narrow, and encumbered with outside stairs 
and projecting buildings. The long range of buildings 
on the east side called " Blackburn Buildings " occupy 
the site of the old Pipe House and a dye-work, long 
carried on by Thomas White, a well-known man in his 
day. His drying poles stood close to the Wynd, and all 
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sorts of male and female garments and cloth were to be 
seen daily drying in the wind. Mr White was a g^eat 
newsmongier and politician in his day. His yard was a 
place of meeting for many worthies in Leith, — for such 
as Corkie Veitch, Charlie Murray, James Miller, grocer, 
and John Adam, for the retailing of news and political 
events. Stories were believed to be true when it was 
told by the tellers of them that they heard them at 
Tam White's. 

A cork manufactory was carried on in the same 
premises for many years by a Mr Merrilees. 

There was another dyer in Water Lane, of the name 
of Sandie Lowrie, a native of the royal burgh of 
Haddington, a good worthy man. He had two sons, 
who became ministers of the United Presbyterian 
Church at Lauder and East Calder, and were men of 
note. The Pipes were so called because the reservoir 
for the water brought from Lochend Loch was placed 
there betwixt Water Lane and the Tolbooth Wynd. 
The water was carried from the pipes by the general 
public, who stood their turns. The Lochend water, but 
for wells in private premises, was the only supply the 
Leith people at that time had. At the Pipes and at 
the end of Water Lane Messrs J. & Ebenezer Murray 
had their grocer's shop for many years. Eben, was 
a well-known man and a character in his day. In the 
Sheriff Brae there was an extensive soap manufactory 
carried on by the old firm of Jameson & Auld. The 
date of the building is shown on a stone in the wall 
opposite to Mr Darge's public house, — ^*' Built in 1583. 
Rebuilt by T. J. (Thomas Jameson) 1800," — ^which 
shews it must have been a very old establishment. Mr 
Jameson was a brother of Professor Jameson, of the 
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Natural History Chair in the University of Edinburgh. 
Mr Auld was long in the service of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and for some years a magistrate of Leith 
under the old system. The soap-work was latterly 
carried on by William Taylor & Co., whose name can 
still be seen on the gateway. The premises are now 
partly occupied by Mr George Taylor, dairyman. 

In the Coalhill, in a tenement now taken down, 
which stood in the comer, next the harbour, Robert 
Strong, senior, had his place of business. He was in 
the Shetland trade — Robert Strong, junior, was also in 
the same trade. They were natives of Shetland origin- 
ally. They used to brag that the name was first given 
to the family because they were "Strong" men in 
stature and other respects, and descendants of the old 
"Vikings." Some people, however, used to doubt the 
application of the name to them, as they were only 
middle-sized persons. 

J. C. Beadie was a grain-merchant in the Sheriff Brae 
for long. Beadie's lofts are still known there. 

John and Francis Fulton were long well-known 
cheese and butter merchants in the Coalhill. Their 
shop fronted east, and is now occupied by J. Marshall, 
provision merchant. 

In Williamson's directory of Edinburgh and Leith 
for 1786 to 1788, we find James Gladstones, school- 
master. North Leith, and Thomas Gladstones, flour 
and barley merchant, Coalhill. James was uncle, and 
Thomas father of Sir John Gladstone, Bart, of Fasque. 

At the foot of the Tolbooth Wynd there stood for a 

long period a singular pile of buildings which went by 

. the name of Babylon. It was of great height, and had 

been often patched and repaired, and presented a very re- 
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markable, and by no means a prepossessing appearance. 
Part of it, a Leith historian narrates, was a " refuge for 
the- destitute. For many of the dens within its precincts 
no rents were ever sought or paid, and hence its 
tenantry was always more numerous than select. 
Sailors and stragglers from various countries found 
refuge within its walls ; it was frequently the scene of 
boisterous revelry, and the shouts of noisy inebriates 
were heard proceeding from it at all hours, by day and 
by night. As natural consequences, quarrelling and 
fighting were of frequent occurrence, and if tradition is 
to be relied on, murder must be added to the grave 
calendar recorded against the inmates of the gloomy 
pile. Altogether, it had a most villainous character, 
and its removal must have been regarded in the light 
of a positive blessing by those whose misfortune it 
was to live in its neighbourhood." 

In the pile, or near it, were grain lofts which were 
occupied by Mr Henry Band, an extensive grain- 
merchant in his day. He was an extensive buyer of 
wheat in Haddington market, which was carted in. 
Old Haddington carters used to tell that they had to 
carry bags of eighteen stone wheat on their backs up 
five or six wooden stairs, and coup them down in the 
lofts of Babylon. Mr Band was accidentally killed in 
1 8 19, by the falling of a spar on his head when he was 
inspecting a cargo of wheat in the harbour at the 
Coalhill. Babylon, it is said, stood where Messrs 
Maule's drapery establishment is now, and ran back 
towards the Peat Neuk. 

Hugh Miller, in his book " My Schools and School- 
masters," narrates that he fell heir to a property of 
houses in the Coalhill, which must have been near to 
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Babylon. The property h$id got into a dilapidated and 
ruinous state, and would not let to respectable folk, 
but was taken possession of by queer customers, who 
paid no rent. By the aid of Mr Hugh Veitch he 
got quit of his Coalhill Lairdship, and pocketed, after 
paying expenses, fifty pounds, being as he calculated 
a composition of five shillings per pound on the original 
cost of the property. The well-known Peter M'Craw 
was his factor, for taking care of the property, and 
collecting the rents, when he could get any. 

Up to 1840 there stood a fine old building at the 
head of the Sheriff Brae, facing the Coalhill, usually 
described as the residence of one of the Logans of 
Restalrig. The upper row of windows, which rose 
above the eaves of the house, were elegantly sculptured, 
and bore various dates and devices, and these are still 
preserved, having been built into the north wall of 
St Thomas' Manse. One of these exhibits a shield with 
the device of a heart, surmounted by the fleur de lis ; 
at the side are the initials "I. L," and above is the 
date 1636 ; another has initials and date, " I. L., M. C, 
24th December 1636;" a third has a shield, and the 
initials "M. C," while the fourth displays different 
initials, and a much later date, " D. D., M. C, 1730." 
Tradition has assigned this house as the residence 
of that most attractive damsel, celebrated in Scottish 
song as " Tibbie Fowler o' the Glen," who was carried 
off by Logan, to the utter discomfiture of the re- 
mainder of the " ane and forty wooing at her." This 
old mansion, described in 1572 as belonging to 
" Majestro Joanne Logan de Sherref Braye," was taken 
down in 1840 to furnish a site for St Thomas' Church, 
which was erected by Sir John Gladstone, Bart., < 
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Fasque, as a memorial of -his family, and -his own 
connection with Leith. 

A Leith historian thus notices the Peat Neuk in 
1856. "Immediately behind the Coalhill lies the 
somewhat famous locality known as the Peat Neuk. 
The Peat Neuk of the present day, however, would 
scarcely be recognised by those who knew it even 
twenty or thirty years ago. It is still far from being 
an inviting or attractive locality, but circumstances 
have considerably ameliorated its sanitary condition. 
Part of the ruinous buildings have been rebuilt, and 
are occupied by shops and grain lofts. The locality 
formerly afforded shelter to a most reckless and 
abandoned portion of the community, and this was the 
especial field of labour for those painstaking and 
untiring men who cannot ignore the heathendom 
which prevails at our own doors, and who try, in the 
words of Dr Chalmers, to ' excavate the heathen.* 
For many years a weekly prayer-meeting was held in 
this locality, in one of the buildings which was roofless 
and uninhabited. The ground floor was occupied by 
a reprobate named Patie Brand. In the apartments 
above a weekly meeting of some of the better disposed 
neighbours was held, to whom the ministers of the 
town in rotation were wont to address the words of 
everlasting life. With the devotional exercises were 
intermingled the profane ribaldry of the inmates of 
his dwelling immediately underneath, while, above all, 
were heard the sonorous oaths of Patie Brand, addressed 
to his horse, pigs, and humanity, and perhaps the 
order in which we have named them is a correct 
enough description of their rank in the social scale." 
Mr John Adams, baker, Leith, rebuilt the Peat Neuk. 
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jN St Andrew's Street there is an extensive 
and substantial block of buildings called 
the Vaults, including large vaults, grain 
lofts, warehouses, yard, and business offices, 
extending up to St Giles Street. They were long 
owned, as they are yet, by the old respectable firm 
of Messrs J. G. Thomson & Co., wine and spirit 
merchants, and agents in Scotland for the old firm 
of Barclay, Perkins & Co., porter brewers of London. 
The vaults, which are below the warehouses, &c., run 
round the entire square of the yard, and are very 
extensive, and capable of storing a very large quantity 
of puncheons of whisky, pipes and butts of wine, hogs- 
heads of brandy, porter, &c. 

A good story used to be told of the foreman cooper 
of an old firm in Leith, who had once under their 
charge in bond a large lot of whisky in puncheons. 
The vault was frequently inspected to see that the 
puncheons were all right and tight. The foreman, 
with an assistant and the Bonded Vault officer, before 
proceeding to make a minute inspection, always started 
a bung, and helped themselves to a glass of whisky, 
One of his masters on one occasion coming into the 
vault, saw what they were about, and said to him. 
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" Sandie, do you always take a glass before you begin 
your inspection ?" " I do, sir," said Sandie, " for you see, 
sir, there is always such a strong smell of whisky and 
foul air generated in the 'vouts,' that we would soon 
turn sick, and be quite unfit to do our work, if we did 
not harden our stomachs with a glass." 

The master, taking a turn through the vaults, and 
feeling a little squeamish, said, " Sandie, I think after 
all you are right, and I think I will just take a little 
drop too, to fortify my stomach also." Sandie replied, 
" I think, master, ye are no far wrong. I will give 
you a glass of the best cask in the place." Pleasant 
remarks about the whisky followed. 

At the back of the Vaults, in Giles Street, was the 
well-known wine and spirit establishment of Messrs 
Robert Schaw & Co. It was called the Green Tree, 
on account of a large tree which stood in a corner. 
It spread its boughs, well clothed with foliage during 
the season, into the street. Getting rotten through age, 
it was replaced by two young ones, which have now 
disappeared also, as well as the old firm of Robert 
Schaw & Co. The establishment is now carried on by 
Messrs Low, Robertson & Co., and it still retains the 
name of the Green Tree. 

In St Andrew's Street, at the comer of the side of 
the Vaults Lane, there was long a noted grocery and 
spirit shop, kept by James Miller. Before the days of 
the Forbes Mackenzie Act, Miller's back shop was one 
of the quiet places, common enough in many burghs, 
where burgh politics and news were discussed over a 
glass, and plans and plots were arranged to secure 
votes during a contested election. Mr Miller was a 
strong Liberal, and a leading man in Lord Advocates 
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Murray and MoncriefF's committees. News which were 
spoken of in Tam White's dye house and yard in the 
Tolbooth Wynd were afterwards fully ventilated and 
discussed in Miller's back shop. 

In the Yardheads a brewery was long carried on 
by Mr Alexander Dudgeon ; it extended to Junction 
Road. About 1824 it was acquired by the Scottish 
Brewery Co., a joint-stock concern. It was rebuilt in 
a very substantial manner, and was carried on for a 
number of years. Most of the ale was sent to London, 
A Mr Veitch was manager. The brewery, not turning 
out a fortunate concern, was eventually given up, and 
after standing some years idle, was sold to Messrs 
John Crabbie & Co., who now carry on in it a very 
extensive wine and spirit trade. The premises still 
retain the name of the Scottish Brewery. The Yard- 
heads distillery was at one time carried on by Robert 
Strachan & Co. It and the old brewery of Mr Thomas 
Barker adjoining now form the large rectifying and 
spirit premises of Messrs Bernard & Co., and known as 
the Leith Distillery. 

Opposite Messrs Bernards* was long the place of 
business of Mr Archibald Millar, an extensive merchant 
in his day. He was ship's husband for the whale ships 
RattlcTy Home Castle^ and Success^ which went up to 
Bo'ness to boil their oil, and wintered there, although 
they belonged to the Port of Leith. They were generally 
successful in their fishing, often coming home bumper 
ships, and yielding a good dividend to their owners. 

Captain John Thomson of the Success used to be 
called " Lucky John," for he for several seasons in 
succession came home quite full, and kept up the good 
name of his ship. The Success was, however, at last lost 
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in the ice, as well as the other two, and as they were 
not replaced by the owners, Millar's fleet of whalers 
came to an end. 

The old established tea and coffee warehouse of 
Messrs William Thorburn & Sons was in a very 
substantial tenement near the top of the Kirkgate, at 
the corner of Laurie Street The founder of it, Mr 
William Thorburn, was for a long period a well-known 
and much respected merchant, and one of the old 
standards of the town. Although much engaged in 
business, he spared time to promote the furtherance 
of every good institution. He was for many years one 
of the presidents of the Leith Missionary Society, the 
Leith Dispensary, and Humane Society as far back 
as 1820. Several times he was chairman of the Leith 
Merchant Company. Many old people in Leith 
will still recollect and respect the name of William 
Thorburn. The Rev. David Thorburn, his son, was 
minister of the Second Charge of South Leith until 
the Disruption in 1842. He is now the venerable and 
respected senior minister of South Leith Free Church, 
and one of the few remaining fathers of the Free Church 
of Scotland. 

The Broad Wynd was a noted place long ago. In it 
are yet to be seen many old houses which must have 
been important ones in their day. We find in the 
<* Tales and Traditions of Leith" that in 1739 "the 
declaration of war against Spain was declared in this 
year, at the foot of the Broad Wynd at Leith, and at 
the end of the pier." Admiral Vernon's victories on 
the Spanish Main, and the taking oC Carthagena, took 
place in 1741. Many opulent families can date the 
origin of their wealth from their ancestors having had 
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their places of business in the Broad Wynd. Old Mr 
Sligo, originally from Aberdeenshire, settled in it, after 
he "gaed awa' a' thegither" from his situation as a 
tidewaiter in the London Docks. He and his family 
acquired a deal of wealth in the wine and spirit trade, 
which enabled them to purchase fine and large estates 
in Forfarshire and East Lothian of great value. The 
old rich firm of Messrs William & James Ainslie, 
also wine and spirit merchants, first had their place of 
business in a small way in the Broad Wynd. They 
afterwards removed to large premises in Water Lane, 
where they for many years carried on an extensive and 
lucrative business. The Ainslie family now possess 
nearly 2000 acres of fine arable land in East Lothian 
alone. One Sandie Pirgivie succeeded the Ainslies as 
a spirit-dealer in the old premises in the Broad Wynd. 
He died wealthy, somewhere about 1830. 

In Constitution Street, in old low premises now 
rebuilt and occupied by Messrs T. B. Campbell & Co., 
metal merchants, there lived over sixty years ago a 
character of the name of James M'Connell, a native 
of GifTord. He was a bill-discounter, money-lender, 
and usurer, and was alleged to have a mint of money 
past him. He had for customers many of the 
"Abbey Lairds," to whom he frequently paid visits. 
It was observed he was always busy with them 
on Sundays, their day of freedom, when they came 
down to see him. Necessitous persons and traders 
had often to apply to him when hard up, and he 
made them pay exorbitant charges for his advances. 
He lived to be a wrinkle-faced, Shylock-looking, old 
man, and after all his filching it is said he died poor. 
He used to be called " Old Beelzebub." 
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RETROSPECT of sixty years recalls to 
recollection many changes and improve- 
ments in the trade and commerce of the 
port and town of Leith. Leith has always 
been the chief port on the east coast of Scotland for 
the importation of grain, mostly wheat, from Danzig, 
Rostock, Konigsberg, St Petersburg, and other Baltic 
ports. Bakers long ago dealt largely in Baltic wheat, 
and ground it into flour themselves at the different 
mills. Now the large importations of American, 
Hungarian, and other kinds of flour have entirely 
changed the character of the Leith wheat trade. The 
laige cargoes of wheat which are now imported from 
almost all parts of the world pass into the hands of 
the large millers, such as the very extensive firms of 
A. & R. Tod, Gibson & Walker, John Inglis & Sons, 
John Herdman & Sons, and others who supply bakers 
and dealers with the manufactured article of flour. 

It is interesting to note now the difference of the 
value of wheat compared with what it was forty to 
fifty years ago. To go no further back than i860, 
thirteen years after the Corn Laws were abolished, the 
first fiars price of wheat for crop- 1859 for the county of 
Haddington was 583. 3d. per quarter; for barley, 
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43s. sd. ; for oats, 30s. 6d. The average, price of wheat 
in Edinburgh Market on iSth August 1888 was 34s. 3d. 
per quarter ; barley, 29s. ; oats, 24s. 3d — a difference of 
14s. on wheat, 6s. sd. on barley, and 6s. 3d. on oats. 
. A good story is told of a well-known farmer, one of 
the aristocracy of East Lothian agriculturists in his day, 
which well illustrates the value of wheat fifty to sixty 
years ago. The farmer had a family of five daughters, 
who were growing up to be handsome, beautiful young 
ladies. They had an old piano in the house, which bad 
got quite old-fashioned and worn out They urged their 
father to buy for them a new piano, suited for the times. 
After some entreaty the old gentleman consented, and 
on their telling him that it would cost £$0, he said, 
" Lassies, I will have to thrash a big wheat stack to pay 
for it" A stack was accordingly thrashed, and turned 
out, when measured, over twenty quarters. The wheat 
was sold in Haddington Market at 80s. per quarter, 
thus realizing over ;^8o. The piano was paid for, and 
left £30 over to the good. Now-a-days it would take 
three stacks to realise the same money. The very large 
and yearly increasing importation of foreign grain and 
flour into Great Britain, amounting last year to upwards 
of fifteen millions of quarters, has made a most material 
reduction in the value of home-grown grain. 

A great change has taken place in the condition of 
Leith Links. Long ago they were kept in very bad 
order, dirty, rough, and wet ; but now a handsome iron 
railing, and rows of trees and shrubs, enclose and adorn 
them, and well-kept walks cross them in many direc- 
tions. The Magistrates of Leith deserve much credit 
for the good work they have done. 

Perhaps no greater improvement can be seen thar 
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the opening up of the long, wide, and broad roadway, 
Great Junction Street, extending from Leith Walk to 
Junction Bridge, on to the Caledonian Railway Station 
in Commercial Street. Handsome buildings on each 
side have been raised at a rapid rate ; and when the 
new streets in continuation of Henderson Street, to be 
formed and opened up to the Shore, under the Leith 
Improvement Act, are finished, they will make this 
part of Leith one of the best in the town. The dense 
mass of old narrow closes and dilapidated tenements, 
to which belonged many old historical tales and 
traditions, will give way to better ventilated and 
sanitary habitations. 

The greatest works which have been lately done in 
Leith were the New Docks — The Victoria (opened in 
1852), Albert (opened in 1869), and Edinburgh (opened 
in 1 881), which now accommodate the largest class of 
steam and sailing ships which are required in the 
much increased trade of the port. The ample railway 
lines around the docks afford every facility for the 
conveyance of merchandise to all parts of England' 
and Scotland. 

The splendid carriage drive, formed by the Leith 
Dock Commissioners, from the Albert Dock to beyond 
Seafield, and bounded a great part of the way by a 
strong embankment on the seaside, deserves to be 
noticed ; also the substantial and handsome building, 
the Sailors' Home, erected in 1883, where forty years 
ago the sea flowed, has proved an object of great and 
worthy commendation for the welfare and comfort of 
our hardy sailors, "who go down to the sea in ships," 
coming off a long voyage. There is perhaps no town 
anywhere better supplied with ways of transit than 
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Leith. Tramway cars and the Caledonian and North 
British Railways quickly transmit passengers to and from 
Edinburgh, &c. — a very different way of travelling now 
compared with the old Leith stages, which started 
from the Tron Church, Edinburgh, and went down the 
Kirkgate and Tolbooth Wynd to the Shore of Leith, 
about which many old Leith folk used to remark, that 
when they were in a hurry they would walk up to Edin- 
burgh, and when not in a hurry they would take the 
"stage." 

The port and town of Leith has within these thirty 
to forty years made great strides in population, trade, 
and commerce. In 1851 the census return showed the 
population to be 30,919; in 1861, 33,628; in 1871, 
44,721 ; in 1 88 1, 59485. It is now the sixth most 
important town in Scotland in point of population. 
The next census in 1891 will no doubt show a great 
increase. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NOTICES 
OF THE TRADE AND SHIPPING OF LEITH. 
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T may be interesting to note in 1888 some of 
the old enactments passed by the govern- 
ment of the day with which Leith was 
concerned. 
The city of Edinburgh obtained a grant of 
Leith and its harbour froni Robert I. 

1430. (In the reign of James I.) It was passed and 
ordained that for every sack of wool exported, the 
merchants should find security to the customers of the 
port from which the ship sailed, that there shall be 
brought home to the master of the mint, three ounces of 
bullion, and the same for a last of hides. ** There must 
have been diggings somewhere even in those days." 

1457. Government passed an Act to restrict the 
** multitude of sailers," and debarred any one from 
engaging in traffic unless he were " abile and of good 
fame," and that ships should be manned by freemen of 
boroughs. 

1466. It was enacted that no craftsman, either by 
himself or his servants, should follow the profession of 
a merchant, unless he renounced his craft, and that each 
merchant should have of his own or in trust one half 
last of goods. 
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1466. In this year charter parties were first introduced 
into Scotch commerce. The form was to the following 
effect : — " That the master of the vessel should find a 
sufficient steir man, tymmer man (carpenter), and schip 
men convenient for the ship, and the master should find 
free to the merchant, fire, water, and salt ; " and it was 
decreed that all disputes between the master and 
merchant should be submitted to the jurisdiction of 
the borough where the ship is freighted. 

1467. In order to expedite the ferry accommodation 
of Leith, it was ordered in this year that for the utility 
of the kingf's highness' service, the ferry boats of Leith 
and other places should be provided with a " brigge 
made of burdis,'* for the more easy slipping of cattle, 
under the penalty of confiscation and disability to ply 
the ferry for one year. 

1477. At this date the duties leviable on goods landed 
at Leith were exceedingly moderate. The duty on a 
tun of wine was only is. 4d. Scots (i^d. of our money) ; 
100 bowstrings, is. 4d. ; a quarter of com, is. ; a pack 
of cloth, 8d. Scots money. 

1484. An order was passed by the Town Council of 
Edinburgh, that " no merchant take into partnership an 
indweller of Leith." 

1493. (In the reign of James IV.) It was decreed 
that innkeepers were to be held responsible for the 
trafficking of captains who were compelled to take their 
abode with them. It was " statute and ordained, that in 
tyme to cum, qhuen any schip of alienaris or strangers 
of uther realmes comes into ye haven of Leith, ye 
maister or merchant of ye said schip shall take his 
lugeing at the Innes of the towne, and enter his goods as 
effeirs, and ye host of ye innes where the said strange^ 
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are ludged shall answer to the king for their customes 
and duties, if the sayd strangeris passes away im- 
costwys." First stone bridge built 

1544. The English under the Earl of Hertford burnt 
the pier. 

1547. Leith burnt by the same general, now Duke of 
Somerset. 

1596. It is recorded in Birrel's Diary, that in this 
year, betwixt July and August, '^66 shippis arrived in 
Leith Haven wi' victuall." 

1607. An addition was made to the wooden pier. 

162 1. The coal-masters on both sides of the Forth 
undertook to put marks and beacons on all the craigs 
and retired rocks within the Firth above Leith Road, 
upon their own charges. 

1636. The " Village of Leith " granted to Edinburgh. 

1645. The plague broke out in Leith; more than 
2000 died. 

1650. Leith occupied by Cromwell's army. 

1692. First official return of tonnage of the twenty- 
nine ships belonging to Leith, 1702 tons. 

1698. Darien expedition set sail from Leith. 

1715. Macintosh of Borlum takes possession of Leith 
for James VIIL ' 

17 1 8. First dock formed, and stone pier built. 

1720. First graving-dock constructed opposite to the 
present Custom House (late Sime & Ranken's). 

1749. One, or at most two sailings from Leith to 
London was the average each month in the year. 

1750. Edinburgh Roperie and Sailcloth Company 
established. 

1771, Act passed for public water and lighting of 
street 
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1777. Custom House quay built. The smack Edin- 
burgh advertised (to sail at a fixed date) in the 
Caledonian Mercury ; that she has neat accommodation 
for passengers, and that good usage may be depended 
on. Captain to be spoke with at Forrest's Coffee House, 
" at his house in Leith, or on the Scots Walk, London." 

1779. Paul Jones attempts to seize Leith. 

1783, There were six glass-houses in Leith. (Not 
one now in 1888.) 

1787. Tonnage of ships belonging to Leith, 14,150. 

1788. First drawbridge founded. Affray at the 
Black Rocks betwixt Newhaven and Prestonpans 
fishermen. 

1 791. There was a proposal for the formation of a 
joint-stock company to cut a canal from Leith to 
Lanark. 

1792. Tonnage of ships belonging to Leith at this 
date, 18,468. 

1800. Government advanced ;£'25,ooo to the city of 
Edinburgh on security of the Dock revenues. Eastern 
wet dock commenced this year, along with an extensive 
range of warehouses, finished in 1806. 

1805. A further sum of ;£'2 5,000 advanced by Govern- 
ment to Edinburgh on the Dock property. 

1805. Seven vessels sailed on the 19th February for 
the whale fishery — the greatest number that ever 
sailed from Leith in any one year. 

1 8 10. Western or Queen's Wet Dock commenced ; 
completed in 18 17. 

1814. North Leith Parish Church built. 

1 8 17. Trinity House in Kirkgate rebuilt Cost 
£2^00. 

1 8 18. Morton's patent slip invented, and the first one 
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constructed and laid down by the patentee in his ship- 
building yard, below the present Junction Bridge, 

1820. Edinburgh and Leith Seamen's Friendly 
Society instituted. 

1 82 1. London and Edinburgh Steam Packet Company 
formed, with three steamers, the City of Edinburgh, 
James Watt, and Soho, In 1836 this company was 
merged in the General Steam Navigation Company. 

1826. The first pile of the eastern wooden pier was 
driven on the isth August by the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, with grand and imposing ceremony. 

1829, "Mons Meg" landed at Leith from London. 

1 83 1. The London, Leith, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
Shipping Company added steamers to their trade. 

1833. Leith made a Parliamentary Burgh. 

1848. South Leith Parish Church renovated. 

1854. Tonnage entering harbour amounted to 64,739 
tons of British, 70,847 tons of foreign, with 258,114 tons 
of coasting ships. Grain imported, 453,000 quarters. 

1858. Western pier now completed. Prince of Wales 
Graving Dock formed. 

i860. Foundation of Corn Exchange laid with 
Masonic honours on i6th October. W. G. Cochrane, 
Esq., presided. 

1864. Tonnage entering harbour amounted to 56,215 
tons of British sailing ships, with 159,139 tons of coasters, 
116,733 of British steamships, and 142,139 of coast- 
wise, and 115,000 of foreign steamships, and 5097 
tons of coastwise. Grain imported, 858,599 quarters ; 
flour, 126,717 bags; wood, 65,818 loads; guano, 
18,002 tons. Dues on shipping, ;fi6,i53, and on 
goods imported, ;f I9,965> and exported, £3719. 

1 87 1. The West Pier greatly damaged by fire. 
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1877. Great fire in Leith Docks, costing nearly 
;f 30,000. 

1879. Messrs Ramage & Ferguson established their 
iron shipbuilding works here- 

1887. Total number of vessels entering the ports, 
4073 ; tonnage, 4,096,689. Coal exported, 167,076 tons ; 
grain imported, 239,659 tons; sugar, 65,425 tons; 
Esparto grass, 22,046 tons ; oil-cake, 1 1,543 tons. 
Seven vessels launched, total 4000 tons. 




TURNBULL AND SPEARS, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 
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